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I tert the British Isles one sunny 
morning in early September 1941. 
The escort for our convoy was im- 
pressive. In those far-off days we 
thought that a battleship, a full-sized 
aircraft carrier, a couple of cruisers, 
with innumerable destroyers and 
corvettes, were a significant slice of 
the Royal Navy, and that My Lords, 
The Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
were showing a proper pride in our 
importance. We puffed out our chests. 
Several wits even tried to make us 
believe that the deck cargo on one 
of our tramp steamers at the tail 
of the convoy was tanks of a new 
and secret design, requiring especial 
protection. 

The ship to which I had been 
assigned was a crack P. & O. liner, 
affectionately known as the one and 
& half striper. She had gained this 
soubriquet not by any fancied relation- 
ship to the wearers of those honoured 
tings, but for the prosaic reason that 
half the after-funnel had been sawn off 
to provide an extra field of fire for 
her A.A. armament. In her palmier 
days she had carried, in cushioned 
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comfort, high-ranking civil servants, 
Nabobs and Rajahs, and others of the 
lower orders of the Indian hierarchy. 
The word austerity had yet to become 
the common coin of our speech, but 
that voyage had all the luxury 
associated with the word “ posh.” } 
In due course we arrived at Suez. 
Before leaving the ship I was presented 
with two cards. One, the size of a 
post-card, suitably decorated and 
signed by the captain, certified that 
I had crossed the Line twice, giving 
the date of each crossing. The other 
was no bigger than a visiting-card, 
and bore only the superscription 
** 11,936,” the number in miles, so 
the navigator vouched, from the 
Tail of the Bank to the entrance to 
the Canal. Those two cards provided 
a sufficient epitome to that voyage. 
Two years later to the day that I had 
last seen the green hills of Scotland 
drop below the eastern horizon, I 
found myself in another convoy. 
There were no powerful units of the 
fleet to bolster our morale this time. 
The Commander - in - Chief, Mediter- 
ranean, had decreed that our four 


* The origin of the word “‘ posh ” is supposed to derive from the initial letters of “ port out, 
starboard home,”’ indicating on which side of the ship high-ranking civil servants, &c., ought 


; to have their cabins in order to avoid the heat of the sun in tropical waters. 
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little ships, valuable cargo though 
they carried, could proceed unescorted 
from Tripoli to Bizerta, before marry- 
ing up with the larger convoys en 
route to Salerno. L.S.T.s they were, 
reverely functional in every detail, 
and designed to carry in their bellies 
and on their top decks some fifty to 
sixty vehicles. The one and a half 
striper had had soft furnishings, and 


In the sunshine the anchorage 
outside Bizerta presented a fine sight. 
In all directions there were ships of 
various sizes and shapes, small L.C.I.s 
with bigh prows and landing ladders, 
larger L.S.I.s and L.S.T.s, and full- 
sized Liberty ships. Every few 
moments L.S.T.s, filled with all the 
baggage and utensils of war, slipped 
out from the inner harbour and 
took up their allotted stations. The 


mustering of the convoys appeared 


never to cease. More and more ships 
hove in view. From Tunis, Malta, 
Bone, and other North-African ports 
they hurried in, tankers, minesweepers, 
and M.T. ships. But in this mighty 
gathering I could not spy a single 
man-of-war. Surely, I thought to 
myself, this was carrying things a 
bit too far. 

Then, as if in answer to my thoughts, 
a collection of strange shapes loomed 
up on the northern horizon. A fleet 
of aircraft carriers, with their escort 
of destroyers, moved into view, august, 
imposing, majestic. Our military 
breasts swelled with naval ardour 
at this stately spectacle. Even the 
barrage balloons, moored to some 
of the larger ships, began to bob 
and ourtsy, tugging at their short 
restraining ropes. Here indeed was 
an escort fit for the occasion. But 
very svon the fleet faded into the 
southern haze. Feeling deflated, we 
sought to restore our egos by suggest- 
ing that other convoys were in greater 
need oi protection than ours. I, 
for one, inwardly hoped that perhaps 
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gentle music had flowed from its 
radiogram: L.S.T. 035, in which I 
was now voyaging, was all hard 
corners, and the ship’s inter-com. 
grated out the calls to meals and to 
action stations. The first voyage 
was long, monotonous, and dull, day 
following day with never a change 
in the zigzags: this voyage was— 
but here is the tale of it. 


we had been a trifle premature and 
that even now some battleships were 
on their way for our especial safety, 
But nothing more appeared. 

As I was O.C. Troops I had been 
granted the privilege of using the 
bridge whenever I liked. I had 
therefore made it my practice to 
visit it after my own dinner to dis- 
course with the skipper about this 
and that. On that particular even- 
ing I found him at his usual stance. 
He was a_ Lieutenant-Commander, 
R.N.V.R., Northumbrian born, and 
before the war had been the master 
of a small passenger - cum - cargo 
steamer operating from Newcastle 
and engaged in the Scandinavian 
trade. His company had owned six 
of them. All were now resting on 
the bottom of the ocean. Their 
masters had all joined up, and he 
was the only one left alive. When 
he told me this I was not quite certain 
whether I ought to be pleased or 
worried. Did it mean that he was 
born under a lucky star, or was he 
destined to follow the others on this 
particular trip? But when I looked 
at him I felt very confident that 
it was the former. He was short in 
stature as in speech. When he sat 
on the bridge stool he could, by 
resting his arms on the bridge rail 
and leaning forward, just see over 
the screen. When he spoke, which 
was seldom, it was with a pungent 
pithiness. His sentences were always 
brief and his conversation progressed 
in a series of short, sharp jerks, a 
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if the point he was trying to make 
was the point of a pile being driven 
by @ pile-driver into you a foot at 
a time. But like all Northumbrians, 
a sense of humour was never far away, 
and I sometimes caught the corners 
of his mouth twitching as he strove 
to keep @ straight face. 

“Good evening, skipper,’’ I greeted 
him, and paid him the compliments 
due to the captain of a ship. “ Are 
we sailing tonight ?"’ My question 
referred to the crankcase cover of 
one of our Diesel engines, which had 
cracked on the passage from Tripoli. 
When we had arrived at Bizerta, 
and had removed it, it had broken 
in two. We could not use that engine 
without it, and, rather than be a 
lame duck in any convoy, the chief 
engineer had gone ashore, hoping to 
get it welded. 

“Ay. We’ll make it. The chief’s 
ashore still. He'll do it. If there’s 
any welding equipment in the port 
he'll find it. If he can’t he'll pinch 
another case. Some other L.S.T. 
won’t sail, but this will.’’ 

I hoped he was right. I did not 
fancy sending a signal to my chief 
signal officer, sitting snugly in the 
headquarter ship, telling him that 
half the corps headquarters’ wireless 
sets would have to be left behind. 
His reply would, I feared, palsy the 
hand of the signaller writing it down, 
and probably burn the paper on which 
it was written. 

Just as I was about to leave the 
bridge we received the red warning. 
I nipped down to my camp- bed, 
which was on the upper deck, placed 
my steel helmet firmly on my head, 
and returned. The Oerlikon gun 
crews were closing up round their 
guns, jamming magazines into place, 
and swinging the muzzles round at 
imaginary targets. Abaft the bridge 
there was a sudden metallic clang 
a the breech-block of the twelve- 
pounder snapped shut. The barrel 
tose menacingly towards heaven and 
tested facing the stern. Word was 
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passed from gun positions to the 
bridge that all were ready. L.S.T. 
035 was now on the alert, a squat 
shape, ready to repel any aerial 
invader and to defy even Apollyon 
to the death. 

For a few moments nothing 
happened. I remarked casually to 
the skipper that the ships were 
packed so tightly in the anchorage 
that any bomb dropped haphazardly 
was bound to hit something. To 
my complete surprise he blew up. 

** You—you: ” he hunted for a 
suitable epithet, “‘ you worm!” He 
put such an expression into his face 
that I really felt like one, and wondered 
what bee had blown into his nautical 
bonnet. ‘“‘ Worm—twisting and turn- 
ing on your muck-heap. Do you 
never look up? Ever see what a 
bird sees ?”’ 

“Sometimes, Heenie,” I replied 
soothingly, hoping the gentle epithet 
would mollify him, “ but tonight I’m 
like a worm. He’s blind and so am 
I for all I can see!” 

He disregarded my flippant reply. 

** Listen,’ he went on, “I was 
in Alex. in June °41. Just after 
Crete. The harbour was stiff with 
stuff. Couldn’t see wood for masts. 
They photographed it from the air. 
Do you know,’ and he pointed a 
finger at me, “there was ninety-five 
per cent water and only five per cent 
ship.” 

“Go on, I'll buy it.” 

** Why, here,” and his outstretched 
arm tried to embrace the whole 
anchorage, ‘‘ there’s nine hundred and 
ninety-nine per cent water and 5 
there was a pause while he tried to 
calculate what was left, “and point 
one per cent ship.” 

** Maybe, skipper.”” I thought it 
prudent not to display my superior 
arithmetic. ‘‘ But I have seen a bomb 
land in the only slit trench in the 
desert for miles, and all your per- 
centages would not have stopped that.” 
I hadn’t, but I had to keep the honours 
even. 
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Further friendly bickering between 
us was cut short by a single burst 
of fire from a Bofors on the outskirts 
of Bizerta. As the shells rose slowly 
into the air I felt we were sitting 
in the stalls of some Olympian theatre 
and that this orderly procession of 
coloured lights, now going out one 
by one as they reached the same 
height, was the opening of a gigantic 
drama. The illusion was heightened 
by the sudden change to scene two, 
which was the spectacle of every 
Bofors loosing off at an intense rate 
of fire. There, with the moonless 
and star-studded sky providing a 
blue-black backcloth to the scene, 
we watched a succession of crazy 
polka-dot patterns, ephemeral and 
evanescent, forever leisurely rising out 
of the floor and disappearing from 
view at the top of the stage. Then 
@ stage-hand whisked away the upper 
curtains to reveal twinkling golden stars 
stabbing the higher air, and we knew 
that the heavier guns had joined in. 

My mental pictures somehow com- 
municated themselves to the skipper, 
for he turned to where I was sitting. 


* Plumb crazy,” he muttered, 
“plumb crazy. I watch a show 
like that. I want to clap my hands. 


So would my nipper, if he could 
see it. Then I think,’”’ and he turned 
his head back to see how it was still 
going, “‘and I stop thinking and I 
say to myself—balmy, that’s what 
we all are, balmy, daft, nuts.’”’ He 
shook his head, stuffed his hands 
deeper into the pockets of his duffel 
coat, and settled himself back on his 
stool. Whatever happened now, so 
his shoulders seemed to say, he was 
not going to clap his hands. 

A few moments later a searchlight 
threw its beam into the air. Back- 
wards and forwards it moved like 
a silvery finger. Three more beams 
on the same side of the harbour 
joined in, and the four of them 
appeared to form the large hand 
of a Jovian policeman who was 
reproving the skipper for the remarks 
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he had just made. The firing stopped 
as suddenly as it had begun, and two 
of the four lights were extinguished, 
The other two remained on for some 
five minutes more, slowly caressing 
the sky and occasionally, like the 
light from Walter de la Mare’s ‘ Two 
Lamps,’ “mingling their beams in 
@ mutual bliss.” 

The curtain rang down at the 
end of the act, but without music 
or applause for the actors. Instead, 
there was rather an uneasy feeling 
amongst us on the bridge that after 
the interlude it might be our tum 
to take the stage. So far, the raid 
had not lasted more than five minutes, 
and though we had been watching 
very carefully we had not seen any 
bombs fall on the town or its outskirts. 
Such a large concentration of ships 
could hardly be left untouched, and 
the night was yet young. 

Some time later, looking back across 
the water to the mainland, we saw 
that, against the sky, the hard 
sharp outlines of the hills backing 
the town had become faint and 
blurred and were inclined to dance 
like a mirage seen in the desert. After 
a good deal of argument, which 
provided opportunities for all present 
to comment upon the respective 
standards of sobriety of the naval 
and military ways of life, we came 
to the conclusion that it must be 4 
smoke-screen. That this was so was 
proved when the next wave of attackers 
came. It seemed to me as if a filter, 
like that fitted to a camera to heighten 
cloud effects, had been interposed 
between us and the scene. The filter 
appeared almost opaque, for it blotted 
out the town completely ; yet we could 
see very faintly the myriad traces 
of the Bofors’ shells, as if through 
@ glass darkly, till they emerged from 
the top of the screen. Now and agait, 
too, there would be a sudden pink 
glow, and we realised that the bomb 
were dropping in earnest. Away 1 
the north of Bizerta a bright glare 
in the sky indicated that a big fir 
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had been started. The golden light 
flickered and flared like firelight on 
the ceiling of a darkened room, but 
the fire was soon controlled, and it 
gradually petered out. The search- 
lights, now at least half a dozen in 
number, stroked the sky, searching 
here, there, and everywhere. When 
one beam stopped, as if to examine 
carefully that patch of sky, two or 
three others came hurrying up to 
help. The apparently unco-ordinated 
wanderings of these lights reminded 
me of a pack of dogs let loose in a 
large field. If one stopped to investi- 
gate some succulent morsel or promising 
smell, two or three others would 
always lollop up to lend assistance 
with an extra nose or two. This 
haphazard and seemingly happy-go- 
lucky sweeping suddenly gave way 
to a concentration on one spot in 
the heavens. That could only mean 
one thing, and looking very carefully 
I saw the white silhouette of an 
enemy raider. All the A.A. converged 
on this one target, and though the 
pink tracer shells tried in vain to 
stretch up to its height, the flashes 
of the heavier shells were ringing the 
plane so that it seemed impossible 
that it should ever escape. The 
searchlights continued to grip their 
prize as it strove to elude them. But 
soon it was out of range, and the 
beams were extinguished one by one, 
each hanging on as long as possible 
in the hope that it might provide the 
light for one last fatal and destructive 
round. 

So far, al) this had done nothing to 
dispel the rather distant and detached 
feeling that we had, as if the show 
had been staged specially for our 
benefit. But our detachment was 
soon to be shattered. I was glancing 
away from the town, over the water 
towards where I had noted earlier in 
the day a cluster of larger vessels ; 
Liberty ships and M.T. carriers they 
had been. Suddenly from one of 
them rose a single stream of tracer 
bullets. What it was firing at no one 
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could tell, and we could only deduce 
that some simple sailor, a trifle trigger- 
happy and bored, had squeezed just 
a bit too hard, and that some half a 
dozen rounds had escaped up the 
barrel before he knew what he was 
doing. Our interpretation was not 
shared by other gun crews. They 
were all roused into action, convinced 
that a determined attack was being 
made on the whole anchorage. Every 
single gun from every single ship 
seemed to open up, and I imagined 
that not a few of the soldiery were 
loosing off under the waves of sound 
that rolled across the roadstead. Our 
own four Oerlikons were firing away 
merrily at some fanciful chimeras in 
the imagination of their crews. Not 
to be left out, the twelve-pounder 
fired a round with a crack that was as 
surprising as it was uncomfortable. 
The skipper, having told the Sub to 
order the gun crews to cease firing, 
was spluttering with rage at the 
exhibition. ‘“‘ Nitwits! numskulls!”’ 
he stormed, “that’s given the show 
away. Why can’t they wait? There 
was damn all there to fire at. Now 
there will be. Let’s hope they can 
shoot straighter.” 

The raid went on for about another 
hour over the town and without 
coming any nearer us. The skipper 
was getting bored, but refused to go 
below ; for the Chief was still ashore, 
and he was afraid that something 
might have dropped on him. Good 
chief engineers were hard to come by 
in those days, and abduction from 
another ship would present graver 
difficulties than the simple theft of a 
crankcase. 

There was, however, one more excite- 
ment. A shout from the deck below 
made us all peer over the side of the 
bridge, and we saw an arm pointing 
to the sky in the direction of the open 
sea. High up a tiny ball of fire 
was descending slowly. The skipper 
focused bis binoculars on it. “It 
is!’’ he cried; “it’s a Jerry, burning 
merrily. Have a look, quick!” and 
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he passed the glasses to me. What 
appeared to the naked eye as a fiery 
sphere was now revealed as an orange 
flame, patterned like a leaf, revolving 
and dropping lazily as from a tree in 
autumn. Finally it disappeared be- 
hind a ship, and at that instant, as 
the machine hit the water, there was 
@ sudden bright flash, then two or 
three flickers that faded into the 
darkness. There was a cheer from the 
troops who had tumbled out of their 
vehicles in which they had been trying 


The following afternoon I was sun- 
ning myself on my bed on the upper 
deck. The sun shone through blue 
patches in the sky. The clouds looked 
to my inexperienced eye as if they 
were just the right height to afford 
good cover for an attack on the 
convoy. The sea was as calm as the 
Serpentine, so I rated the chances of 
@ submarine attack as pretty low. 
Ever since the morning, when we had 
passed to the eastward of Ustica, I 
had been on the look-out. I had 
frequently inspected every nook and 
cranny of the sea and sky. Except 
for the two convoys that were follow- 
ing us about a dozen miles away, I 
had seen almost nothing. No power- 
ful units of our escort had been spotted. 
The hum of friendly aircraft, save for 
one lone Lightning, had been absent. 
It might have been a honeymoon 
cruise in a honeymoon setting. 

As we sailed on we approached 
what we had been told was the real 
danger area. At the last conference 
on shore the Naval Task Force Com- 
mander had spoken his piece. Point- 
ing with a stubby, grubby, ink-stained 
ruler to an area on the map some- 
where in the middle of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, he had said that while we might 
be undisturbed up to that point, our 
subsequent passage would be—here 
he had put his tongue in his cheek— 
would be a trifle windy. Well, here 
we were, and so far he had been right. 


(J uly 


to sleep, and a buzz of excitement and 
laughter. Now they felt they really 
had something to write home about, 
though they knew it would be a long 
time before they could say anything 
about it in their letters home. 

“Well, I’m off,’ I said; ‘ good. 
night all,” and added to the skipper, 
“ thanks for the party.” 

“Party? That was no party, 
That was only a cocktail. Something 
to whet your appetite before the real 
fun begins.” 


My reverie was interrupted by the 
hum of another plane. Lazily, I 
looked over the blunt end of L.S.T. 036, 
and saw a plane approaching skimming 
just above the surface. Straight as 
an arrow it came for us (we were 
acting as ‘tail-end Charlie’ to ou 
convoy, though without the convolu- 
tions associated with that post), till 
at the last possible moment the pilot 
pulled the stick back and zoomed 
over our mast with a roar. I had 
just time to gasp before he was gone. 
No R.A.F. roundels did I see, but 
black swastikas. Hurriedly I turned 
round to watch his flight through the 
remainder of the convoy. The leading 
ship managed to fire a couple of rounds 
at him, but soon he was a black speck 
against a white cloud, heading for 
home. His radio must have been 
cracking out the answer to ‘‘ Where are 
you going to, all you big steamers ?” 
but whatever the pilot’s guess, he 
could be sure we were carrying some- 
thing more lethal than “‘ eggs, apples, 
and cheese.”’ 

The game was now up, and it 
appeared merely a question of the 
time it took to get the crews briefed 
and the bombers into the air before 
we were attacked. I gave myself 
another hour at the most, and decided 
that before I went up on the bridge, 
a cup of tea might infuse some Dutch 
courage into me. I could then follow 
the example of Sam Small before 
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Waterloo and say with every show 
of confidence, “* Let battle commence.” 

And so, suitably refreshed, I found 
myself back on the bridge soon after 
five o’clock. I was hoping to find 
the skipper at his usual position, but 
the Sub was on watch by himself. 
Parking my steel helmet near to 
hand, I settled down on one of the 
bridge stools to wait. The time 
passed slowly. The Sub and I engaged 
in desultory conversation, but we pre- 
ferred to remain silent. 

It was the beauty of the sunset 
that evening that made us miss 
the seven o’clock news. A_ head 
stuck itself out of the wheel-house 
with a request to turn it on, but I 
quickly replied that an hour later 
would do. I was standing on the 
starboard side of the bridge, surveying 
the western sky. The sun was slowly 
falling towards the sea, its face 
partially covered by thin bars of black 
cloud. Below it, and reaching down 
to the horizon itself, was a solid black 
bank of storm-cloud, which stood 
ready to screen from our vulgar 
gaze the last rites of the sun as it 
dipped into the water. Just at that 
moment the last slender slivers of 
the sun’s rays were passing through 
the bars, and those that were reflected 
down to the surface of the sea gave 
the appearance of a golden shining 
carpet stretching from our ship to 
the horizon. Above our heads the 
heavy cumulus clouds of the after- 
noon had been shivered into a 
thousand and one fragments, and 
though by now the ball of the sun 
was out of sight, its rays, ascending 
towards the zenith, tipped each indi- 
vidual particle of cloud with orange 
so that it stood out against the 
damson-coloured background. Such 
beauty could not endure except on the 
tablets of my memory, and soon the 
scene which had been vibrant with light 
became sombre, flat and lustreless. 

The eight o’clock news brought us 
reports of Italy’s surrender. Most of 
the other ships must have heard at 
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the same time; for Aldis lamps 
began to twinkle in the fading light 
as each tried to be first with the 
glad tidings. In our own vessel 
everyone crowded on deck, and there 
was tremendous hilarity and laughter. 
A few of the more ebullient spirits 
began to dance and sing on the only 
open space between the vehicles. 
The belief was fostered that the 
landing at Salerno would now be 
off, and that we would sail quietly 
into Naples or ports even farther 
north and begin a peaceful occupation 
of the whole country. We sloughed 
off all our fears; our anxieties and 
apprehensions about the morrow 
assumed no more than the realities 
of a bad dream. A temporary devil- 
may-care, what-the-hell feeling flooded 
our veins, which, like wine, intoxicated 
us all. The skipper came up to the 
bridge to see what the hullabaloo 
was about, and to discover why all 
the troops were still on deck instead 
of going below. The Sub told him. 
“Do you think that'll stop the 
Jerries?” he asked sarcastically. 
‘““Darken ship at once!” The Sub 
picked up the megaphone and gave 
the order. Everybody made for his 
own hatchway or climbed into the 
vehicle in which he was sleeping. 
Flushed faces and wide grins argued 
a happy atmosphere. Like the 
children they always were, they 
prattled blithely to each other, and 
snatches of idle banter and raillery 
drifted up to the bridge. The skipper, 
seeing them all below or tucked in, 
relaxed and began to discuss the 
stunning news. 

“Those perishing Eyeties! Miser- 
able rats! Garlic guttersnipes!”» We 
waited till the vilification ceased. 
“* But it’ll make no difference. Those 
Jerries won’t give up. Not perishing 
likely. They’re tough. The war’s 
not over yet!” 

There was no question that the 
skipper was keeping his feet firmly 
planted on deck and leaving me to 
indulge in my castles in Spain. Not 
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much had been said in the bulletin 
beyond the bare facts of the Armistice, 
but I must confess that I thought to 
myself that the task confronting us 
might now be eased. That was the 
immediate and natural reaction, and 
it was while I was turning over in 
my mind the pros and cons of the 
skipper’s hard-headed realistic attitude 
that my own somewhat rose-coloured 
appreciation of the situation was 
rudely shattered once and for all. 
Without any audible or visible warn- 
ing two large pillars of water straddled 
the L.S.T. immediately ahead of us, 
and an instant later I heard two 
metallic clangs as if Poseidon himself 
had hit us hard on the hull with a 
hammer. The water subsided, and 
as we passed I saw small whirlpools 
and bubbles rising rapidly to mark 
the point of entry of the bombs. 
For bombs they were, and they 
quickly put an end to all hopes of 
an easy passage. 

Another two columns rose away 
over to our right, and again the 
underwater hammering followed after 
@ brief interval. Then the whole 
convoy was smothered from a large 
stick, and column after column of 
water mushroomed up in every direc- 


We were due to go ashore some time 
on the morning of D plus one, so we 
knew we had nothing to do on the 
morning of D day itself. Some of us 
gazed indolently, and, be it said, in an 
objective manner at the scene of the 
battle. Others, like myself, relaxed 
in the sun and tried to make up for 
lost sleep. My early rise for the pro- 
ceedings at H hour had been most 
disappointing. I had seen nothing 
but distant flashes of light betokening 
the firmg of the rockets, followed 
after a pause by rolls of thunder. No 
doubt it had been terrifying to those 
at whom it had been aimed, but from 
my distant vantage-point it had all 
been very small beer. Even now 
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tion, and a furious iron tattoo beg 
upon our hull. For a few momen 
curtains of water hid some of th 
vessels from our view, but as ¢ 


fell away the convoy could be seaf 


sailing on, serene and undamaged 
I waited up on the bridge for a tin 
after that unsuccessful attack, bu 
we were left undisturbed. I did 
however, see @ large red flash light w 
the sky away to our rear, and assume 
that one of the other convoys bad not 
been so fortunate as we were. It 
might have offered a better target, or 
even the best target; for I imagined 
that the Tyrrhenian Sea must have 
borne more ships on its bosom that 


night than on any other occasion sine} 
the Romans set sail to sack Carthag}, °m the b 


just about two thousand years before. 


The skipper asked me if I was going 


to We up for H hour at three-thirty thef 
£ replied that If 
| Escort f 


following morning. 
was particularly anxious to watch the 


rockets and hear the noises-off to bef 


produced by Lieutenant-Commander 
Douglas Fairbanks, Junior. 


stalls.” 


there was little evidence that the first P 


proper invasion of Europe, the first 
breach in the walls of ‘ Festung 
Europa,’ was less than twelve hours 
old. True, there was an immense 
array of shipping in the Bay. A 
subaltern in a German recce unit had 
time to count “365 units excluding 
landing barges and stuff on _ the 
beaches,” and note the fact in his 
diary. Once or twice, one of our 
destroyers steamed parallel to the 
beaches and laid a smoke-screen to 
shield some of the 365 units from 
ground artillery. 


pg they z 
were up to the best Hollywood tradi-f 
tion they might be worth looking at.}) that ? a 
‘Well then, buzz off to bed. I'll 


arrange a seat in the front row of thef 
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Around our own anchorage we had ‘ 
occasional flashes of excitement. A > 


U.S. L.C.T. pulled up alongside with 





> was an element of relief. 
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a wounded G.I. and asked if we could 
take him on board. We regretted 
that we had no medical facilities and 
| suggested that he might be taken to 
F one of the hospital ships that were 
i lying just off one of the beaches. 
Then @ parachute mine, at least I 
thought it was one, drifted slowly 
past our blunt end while I watched it 
| with mesmerised eyes. The Sub on 
| the bridge had also seen it, and did 
| not seem to mind, but I was not happy 
till it was out of sight. Later in the 
' afternoon a small U.S. motor-boat, 
> mounting a single Bofors gun, nudged 
us under our counter. Its captain, 
| wearing his hat in a vertical position 
a on the back of his head, gave us a hail. 
| “Here we are!” 

“What for ?”’ asked the Sub, a bit 
| puzzled. 

» “Special assignment for tonight. 
| Escort for you.” 


“You escorting us? Thanks all 


| the same, but we’re capable of looking 
| after ourselves.” 

| “Say, fellers, what do you think of 
Dp that 2” 


He turned a laughing face 
| towards his crew. ‘“‘ They don’t want 
, us. But we'll trail along.” 

I went up to the bridge to find out 
| what it was all about. The Sub told 
' me that our radar equipment was no 
» good in the Bay, the hills and moun- 
» tains shielding everything, and so to 
» get a proper coverage the ship had 
to sail about twenty miles out. The 
| arrival of the motor-boat was the 
first he or anyone on board had heard 
| about an escort being provided. If 
) they liked to follow he would not 
» stop them. The skipper had decided 
) that we ought to leave just before 
dark to allow us a couple of hours to 
} get to our beat. 

» And so at about seven that night, 
| while we were leaving the crowded 
} anchorage and gliding through the 
) still, calm water, my feelings were a 
| bit mixed. On the one hand there 
; The Bay 
} that night. would certainly be noisy, 
and a lot of trash would fall upon the 
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water. But, and I admitted to myself 
that the alternative had its possi- 
bilities, supposing we were spotted ? 
What would Jerry think if he saw a 
lone L.S.T. cruising about by itself ? 
Exactly, I told myself, he could think 
nothing else, and a nice duel would 
ensue, our guns crews, aided by the 
escort, versus the plane. I saw plenty 
of excitement and determined to keep 
my water-wings handy. 

As this was to be my last night 
on board I felt it was my duty to 
go up to the bridge after my meal, 
though I was determined not to stay 
long. The skipper was in his usual 
position and was very quiet. We 
had reached our beat and were cruis- 
ing up and down it slowly. At the 
sharp end of the ship the complicated 
aerial array, that looked more like 
@ spring mattress than anything else, 
was revolving slowly. This all-seoing 
eye was piercing the darkness, the 
clouds, mist and fog, collecting and 
transmitting data to its brain in the 
bowels of the ship, where the position 
and course of every plane within 
range could be plotted. Our escort 
was keeping pace on our starboard 
quarter. Back towards Salerno it 
was just possible dimly to distinguish 
some A.A. fire, and I was glad I 
was out of it. But not for long. 
Very faintly at first, and then slowly 
growing louder and louder, we heard 
the approach of a plane. Soon it 
was overhead, and we hoped it had 
passed us by. Suddenly it altered 
course, and as soon as it had done 
so it discharged a cluster of parachute 
flares which opened a few seconds 
later. The skipper slowed the ship 
down till we were scarcely moving. 
He knew it was impossible to conceal 
our presence, but he hoped that by 
cunning mancuvring he might be 
able to put any bomb-aimer up aloft 
off his stroke. First he swung a 
couple of points to starboard, paused, 
and then went back on his course for 
about ten cables. Then it was five 
points to port, and so on, this way and 

AZ 
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that, till I hardly knew which way we 
were facing. And all the time the 
bomber droned round and round. 
I could do nothing but sit on my 
bridge stool and watch and _ listen. 
Inwardly I fumed at my helplessness, 
my inability even to control my own 
feelings, while we waited for the 
bomber to have a shot at us one way 
or the other. The skipper was better 
off. He had a ship to con, calculations 
to make, orders to give—orders which 
he knew would be instantly obeyed. 
My feelings listened to no instructions, 
but, with every change in direction 
of the plane, dived headlong from 
stomach to boots and back again, 
without any by-my-leave. I watched 
the flares descending as slowly as 
spoons in a tin of treacle and wondered 
if they would ever go out. But it 
was the bomber itself that at long 
last put us out of our misery. Deciding, 
I suppose, that we were not worth 
wasting his bombs on he set a course 
for Salerno. I breathed a sigh of 
relief, and mustering as much sang- 
froid as I could, bid good-night to the 
skipper and hurried off the bridge to 
my cabin before another plane arrived. 

Some hours later I woke up. Nor- 
mally I am a very heavy sleeper, 
and it is some little time before I 
come-to. But for a reason I could not 
explain I was wide-awake the instant 
my eyes opened. I looked at my 
watch. 4 am. I listened. The 
ship was absolutely motionless, with 
not a throb from the Diesels, not a 
squeak, not a groan to indicate any 
movement. I raised myself on one 
elbow and strained my ears to catch 
the faintest noise, but in the blackness 
of my cabin I might have been buried 
in a tomb under the Pyramids for 
all I could hear. I knew I should 
have to go out and investigate this 
tranquillity before I could ever go 
to sleep again. I slipped a greatcoat 
over my pyjamas, popped my feet 
into a pair of shoes, and shuffled out. 

As I squeezed through the light- 
tight doors leading to the deck I 
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hoped to find the ship cloaked in 
mantle of darkness, but I found that 
the protective covering of night was 
thrown off by the lights given out 
by cluster after cluster of parachute 
flares. These had completely ringed 
the ship, which, to all outward 
appearances, was lying lifeless on the 
flat, slate-coloured sea. There wag 
a deathlike stillness and not a sound 
broke the silence of the night save 
the drone of the enemy bomber 
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overhead. I asked another officer | 
standing on the deck beside me how The a 
long the flares had been burning, and — “" of a 
was told a couple of minutes. We done ae 
both spoke in hushed tones, fearful f bomber 2 
lest the faintest whisper should shatter | !%4- 
the silence and declare our presence — °° nee 
to the intruder above. As oa 
Though I had left the bridge in | “PP ! 
such a hurry earlier in the night I into the 
now felt I could not return to my ae , 
cabin again till this bomber had interred 
gone away. I therefore decided to horrific . 
go back to the bridge, and, climbing of wom 
up the ladder with less noise than a pss 
cat would have made, I found the I thoug 
skipper in exactly the same position the susp 
as I had left him seven hours before. § 4 bef 
He acknowledged my presence with find that 
a curt nod and continued to con- §™ elbor 
centrate on conning his ship. I took af the we 
up my position on his right and gazed my cabi 
around. I was at a loss to know »™ i a 
what was happening. The skipper ‘an gon 
seemed content to heave his ship to rod "- 
while an enemy bomber circled round f = ‘ 
us and pursued its object with the a vd - 
“unhurrying chase and. unperturbed i “ 
pace ”’ of Francis Thompson’s ‘ Hound ast to | 
of Heaven.” But whatever the of reali 
skipper’s plan of action was, I knew este 
better than to interrupt and ask that. b 
footling questions. ~ i. 





The monstrous zooming beat of the 
plane went on and on. The flares 
fell no faster than before. Their 
baleful, yellow glare, so contrasted 
with the silvery benison of moonlight, 
appeared to cut us off from the world 
outside. Beyond those slowly de- 
scending candelabra of magnesium 
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and seen dimly through the alabaster- 
coloured mist, it seemed as if there 
were solid grey walls of a circular dam 
forming @ watery prison from which 
I could see no escape. While I was 
asleep, L.S.T. 035 might have sailed 
into another extra-mundane world, a 
limbo of lost souls, and above us a 
Miltonian night-hag, twentieth-century 
model, was waiting to suck the blood 
of us poor innocents below. 

Still the drone of the plane persisted. 
The sound filled me with an abomina- 
tion of desolation, as it had always 
done since I first heard an enemy 
bomber desecrate English air in June 
1940. But this early morning the 
scene had the quality of a nightmare. 
As I sat there on the bridge beside the 
skipper I reached back and down 
into the deep, but half-forgotten, 

| recesses Of my consciousness and dis- 
interred those childish terrors, those 
horrific stories read in later years, all 
of which were being distilled into the 
experience I was now undergoing. 
I thought to myself that the eeriness, 
the suspense must soon dissolve, and 
that before long I should rejoice to 
fnd that the hard rail against which 
my elbows were pressing was not part 
of the bridge-work but of the bunk in 
my cabin down below. But looking 
at the solid figure of the skipper on 
my left, immobile as a statue, I knew 
this was indeed reality, hard and 
finty, from the sharpness of which no 
facile, adroit imagination could ever 
liberate me. 

As if to ensure that there was in 
fact to be no escape from the fetters 
of reality, I perceived a change in the 
note of the bomber above. Not only 
that, but it was now appreciably 
louder. Before, there had been the 
regular zom-zoom, zom-zoom, short- 
long, short-long beat, steady and un- 
wavering. Now it was replaced by a 
dissonant, irregular note, zom-zom, 
z00m-zom, zoom-zoom, the short and 
long beats mixed haphazardly. From 
my past experience I knew this could 
only mean the arrival of a second 
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machine. The skipper came to the 
same conclusion ; for he held up two 
fingers of his gloved hand, and then 
glanced upwards to the star-filled sky, 
trying to pierce the gloom and locate 
the new arrival. 

The situation was now even more 
tense. The irregular beat and the 
doubled noise oppressed us more 
heavily. This may have prompted 
the skipper to give an order down the 
voice-pipe, and in a moment, very 
slowly and almost imperceptibly, we 
began to ghost along, and I felt the 
wind caressing my cheek. The very 
slight vibration under my feet, show- 
ing that the ship had become alive 
again, helped to dispel slowly the over- 
powering sense of evilness that had 
tyrannised over me since I had awak- 
ened. There was also the hope that 
the skipper would begin his jinking 
tactics again, movements slight though 
they were, but which I trusted would 
decrease our chances of being hit to 
@ greater extent than the precision 
of the mathematicians would allow. 
Though we had a long way to go (we 
were not even outside the circle of 
flares yet) the air became freer and 
fresher as the atmosphere after a 
thunderstorm. 

I looked up into the sky. If my 
eyes were any sharper than the 
skipper’s, I might be able to locate 
either one of the two planes. I thought 
perhaps that the shape of one of them 
might blot out a star or two, and thus 
enable me to estimate its height. 
But it was an impossible task. I 
could only assume they were close 
together, since the noise appeared to 
be coming from the same direction, 
but since sound is apt to play pranks 
at night, my assumption was no more 
than a wild guess. 

The skipper was absolutely silent 
except when he bent over the voice- 
pipe to give a fresh order to the 
helmsman below. Glancing back- 
wards and forwards, up and down, he 
was calculating in his mind’s eye 
where he thought the bombers were 
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and how far he had travelled since his 
last order. He then paused till it 
appeared to him that the critical 
moment had come for a fresh order, 
when L.S.T. 035 would start off on a 
fresh tack. I could not imagine what 
our escort thought of our antics, but 
we always found her trailing along on 
one side or the other. 

I cannot now remember the exact 
sequence of the events of the next 
few seconds. I know that the skipper 
and I realised at the same time that 
the circular motion of the planes 
round and round the ship had ceased, 
and that they were aiming, or at least 
so it appeared, at passing directly 
over our heads. I can recall, too, 
seeing the skipper lean over and away 
from me to shout an order down the 
voice-pipe. What it was that he 
said I never knew, for at that instant 
three things seemed to happen simul- 
taneously. The note of the bombers 
changed to a very high-pitched screech, 
and they both began to dive straight 
for the ship. I stood up, gripping 
the rail, hypnotised, not realising 
for a second the full import of the 
coloured lights that began to describe 
such pretty trajectories above the 
mast and to reach into the sea behind 
me. Then a blind instinct made me 
duck down behind the bred&t-high 
canvas wall of the bridge, with no 
time to think or reason whether it 
provided me with any greater degree 
of safety. The crescendo of noise 
almost stunned me, and for a few 
fleeting milliseconds of time my brain 
refused to accept anything but sound. 
There was a noise like a gigantic sheet 
of linen being torn in half as something 
swished over our heads, and then a 
terrific explosion pounded my ears 
and shook the ship from stem to 
stern. I opened my eyes. The skipper 
was still on his stool, but he had 
turned round and was facing the rear. 
I looked in the same direction and 
saw the twelve-pounder momentarily 
silhouetted against a vertical column 
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of fire, and I was able to distinguish 
the sizzle and hiss of something bum. 
ing. Beyond, and not more thap 
two hundred yards away from the 
tail of our vessel, all that was left 
of a plane was blazing furiously, the 
fire lighting up the scene like an 
inferno. A picric smell tickled my 
nostrils. While I watched I heard 
the noise of a plane climbing away 
from us with a steady, sustained roar, 
I was about to question the skipper, 
when the telephone bell rang at his 
elbow. He picked up the receiver, 
and I put my ear to a spare hand-set 
on my side of the bridge. 

“Did you see the kill, skipper! 
Was it anywhere near you?” It 
was the excited voice of the Squadron 
Leader from the radar-room down in 
the bowels of the ship. 

“Ay, we saw it,” replied the 
skipper, “but remember this, I like 
to see them burn—from a distance. 
But I don’t like the smell they make. 
So you tell your bonny airman to keep 
his target practice away from my 
ship.” 


The next night I lay in my fox-hole, 
my first in European soil. About 4 
hundred yards behind me a troop 
of twenty-five-pounders was firing 
over my head at enemy targets. | 
could hear a voice ordering, in yards, 
the range. It decreased as the night 
wore on. “Six thousand.” “ Five, 
five hundred.” ‘‘ Four, five hundred.” 
How much shorter would it get! 
How much shorter could it get before 
I had to do something about it! 
After all, a corps headquarters situated 
less than four thousand yards from 
the enemy did not figure in any 
military textbooks or training manuals. 
Then some return mail came whistling 
over, falling well back behind the 
troop. As long as they don’t start 
shortening the range, I said to myself, 
we're all right. 

Yes, I was in Europe with 4 
vengeance. 
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THE EXPERTS. 


BY BWANA 


Two young men sat in the Officers’ 
Mess of a transit camp in Africa and 
talked. They had been two whole 
months in that great continent, and 
their knowledge, therefore, of it and 
its inhabitants, its flora and fauna, 
was comprehensive, encyclopedic, and 
exhaustive. Like most experts, they 
failed to agree on any one of 
these subjects, and, again like most 
experts, each chafed at the obstinacy, 
stupidity, and lack of perception of 
the other. 

The which, of course, is very right 
and proper, for out of difference of 
opinion comes discussion, and out of 
discussion comes Progress. This is 
not only perfectly logical, but has 
even been known to work out in 
practice. . 

The young men, 


then, sat and 


talked, not of cabbages and kings, 


but of Africa and Africans. Most 
of the preceding two months they 
had spent in absorbing the elements 
of the classical Swahili of the coast, 
and both had succeeded in passing 
an examination in that subject. They 
were, therefore, as capable of carrying 
on &@ conversation with an up-country 
African as is an English matriculation 
schoolboy of hobnobbing with, say, 
a peasant of the Ardennes. But this 
they had yet to learn. 

Now they were three hundred miles 
from the coast. They had come to 
the transit camp to collect their 
"postings, and these they had received 
that morning. It was with satisfac- 
tion that they [earned that they were 
destined for the same Company ; 
for it was in the mind of each that 
now he would be able to prove the 
other wrong. 

Michael Symes, 
two, was speaking. 

“The African,” he declaimed, “ is 


the taller of the 
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unteachable and incorrigible. He is 
@ savage, but thinly overlaid with 
a veneer of a few—a very few—of 
the fundamentals of civilisation. He 
is the true missing link, the half-way 
house between apes and men.” 

The other, Allan Letchworth, shook 
his head. ‘*‘ Nonsonse,” he said; 
‘all he suffers from is lack of oppor- 
tunity, lack of education. In point 
of fact the cubic capacity of his 
brain is as great as, or greater than 
your own. The intelligence is there ; 
it simply needs drawing out, and 
that is our job.” He picked up a 
book from the table in front of them. 
“Listen to this: ‘When a Swahili 
verb in the imperative mood has a 
personal pronoun for its object, the 
verb takes subjunctive form.’ Could 
@ missing link compile that ?” 

‘Easily, I should say. Sounds 
exactly the sort of rule a missing 
link would compile. In any case, 
that book was written by some 
European and not by an African 
at all, so that your argument is null 
and void. Take the case of that 
boy who does for us—‘does’ is 
about the right word, by the way. 
Yesterday afternoon I gave him some 
slacks to wash. This morning he 
brought ’em back with a damn’ 
great shield-shaped hole in the seat ; 
said he didn’t know how it had 
happened, when obviously he had 
left a hot iron on them. Of course 
they’re ruined, completely ruined, and 
I’ve only got one more pair.... 
And you talk about all he lacks 
being opportunity !” 

Letchworth laughed. “ Accidents 
will happen,” he said. “The same 
boy helped me unpack yesterday 
morning, and noticed my shortage 
of coat-hangers—I must have left 
them at the School. I went back 
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to my hut for something or other 
after lunch and found the whole 
place simply bristling with coat- 
hangers. I took one down and had 
a@ look at it, and found that it was 
inscribed ‘ Colonel A. E. Vereker.’ The 
others weren’t all his; they came 
from all over the camp. It took the 
whole afternoon and a hell of a lot 
of tact to get ‘em all back to their 
rightful owners, but I maintain that 
it showed thoughtfulness and desire 
to help on the part of the boy. He 
was simply misguided, that’s ll. 
As I said, they need education.” 

“ Thoughtfulness my foot,’ replied 
Symes. “It just demonstrates what 
born thieves they are. Another thing, 
they don’t even understand their 
own language. Last night I told the 
boy, very slowly and carefully, to 
bring me some tea and shaving water 
at five o’clock—I wanted to see the 
sunrise over the mountain—and the 
swine never came near me.” 

“You can’t have explained pro- 
perly,” said Letchworth. 

“Not explained properly — why, 
Pine 

The words died on his lips as there 
entered a procession of one—an African 
carrying a huge mug of tea and a 
two-gallon tin of steaming water. 
“The Bwana’s tea and hot water 
for shaving,” he announced. ‘“ The 
Bwana wanted them at five o’clock.” 

Letchworth glanced at his watch ; 
it was five minutes to. 

The argument continued, spas- 
modically and with variations, through- 
out the night ; for sleep was impossible 
in the jolting train that carried them 
towards their new Company. Eight 
o’clock next morning found them 
reporting to their officer command- 
ing, who was breakfasting with his 
second-in-command, Captain Ronson. 
While the major looked over their 
papers Ronson called for fresh tea 
and embarked on light conversation. 

“ After breakfast I’ll fix you up 
with tents and boys,” he said. ‘“ Ex- 
pect you could do with a shower 


after a night in that lousy train, 
Been in the country long?” 

“Two months, sir,” Letchworth 
replied. 

“Keep the ‘sirring’ for the 0.0, 
His need is greater than mine. Two 
months, eh ? Know the old African 
pretty well, I suppose ? ” 

The two new-comers looked at each 
other. 

“Well, yes, I think we’ve got him 
fairly well taped,” said Letchworth. 

“Good for you. We need someone 
here like you. Understanding the 
Askari is a thing that often defeats 
me.” 

““How long have you been out?” 
Symes asked curiously. 

“Just over five years,” was the 
reply. 

A somewhat awkward pause was 
broken by the major, who looked 
up from the papers he had been 
reading 


“TIT see you walked off with the 
King’s Prize at Bisley, Symes,” he 
remarked. 

“That'll be useful,” said Ronson. 

“Shut up, Ronnie,” said the major. 
“Don’t discourage ’em.” He turned 
to Symes and Letchworth. “I’m 
going to give you each a platoon. 
First thing I want you to do is to 
get your Swahili really fluent—I 
expect it’s a bit copybook at present. 
When in trouble go to Captain Ronson 
here; he’s the expert round these 
parts. By the way, I see that you 
landed in Mombasa a couple of months 
ago. That must have been about the 
same time as Colonel Mathieson; 
did you come out with him ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Letchworth answered. 
“‘ Charming old boy.” 

“‘ Charming,” said the major briefly. 
“* Well, he’s our new boss, so you'll 
be seeing more of him.” 

And so in the course of time Letch- 
worth found himself in charge of 4 
platoon of some hundred Africans, 
and with characteristic thoroughness 
he set about their education. Symes, 
similarly placed, concentrated on their 
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bodies rather than on their minds, 
and took them for route - marches ; 
whereupon they became known to 
their black charges as Bwana Maneno 
and Bwana Safari (the Bwana of 
words and the Bwana of journeys)— 
and in the Mess, more simply as 
“Talks” and ‘“ Walks.” Letchworth 
found and partially dismantled the 
engine and chassis of an old lorry, 
and with this as a model discoursed 
learnedly, and in careful and correct 
Swahili, of carburettor intakes and 
gear ratios and differentials. In the 
course of one such lecture Ronson 
arrived and sat himself down quietly 
at the back to await developments. 

The subject was, ‘What makes 
the lorry go?” At the end of his 
discourse, ‘‘ Now do all men under- 
stand ?”’ Letchworth asked. 

Silence. 

The lecturer mopped his brow. 
“What is it that is not understood ? ” 
he asked, exasperation creeping into 
his voice. “If a man does not under- 
stand my words, it is for him to ask 
questions. Ask, and I will try to 
answer.” 

To the accompaniment of much 
nudging and giggling one man rose 
slowly to his feet. ‘“‘ Effendi,” he 
said, “is it the work of the cook or 
of the cook-house fatigue to wash the 
rice?” 

Ronson came forward. ‘“ Good 
effort, Talks,” he said. ‘‘ Very good. 
Almost understood some of it myself. 
But somehow I don’t think you’ve 
got quite the right angle. Mind if 
I have a shot ?” 

Letchworth merely waved his arm 
in. acquiescence; for once he had 
no words. 

Ronson took from his pocket a 


small bottle of petrol. ‘“‘ Now all 
men hear my words,” he began. 
“In this bottle is petrol. All men 


know that petrol looks like water ; 
but petrol will burn, whereas water 
will not.” He poured a little on to 
the hard earth of the floor and set 
light to it. ‘‘ Now all can see that 
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this is petrol. ‘The reason that it 
burns, while water will not, is that 
in the petrol there dwells a devil.” 
The audience sucked in its breath 
respectfully. “‘ Now the wisdom of 
the white man is that he has learned 
how to make devils work, and this 
is how it is done. We put the petrol 
with its devil into the tank, here. 
This pump sucks up the devil into 
the box here that we call the car- 
burettor, and then, when the devil 
is not looking, suddenly we blow 
him through this very small hole, 
that we call a jet, into this larger 
iron box, the cylinder. Now the 
devil is angry in his stomach at 
being blown through such a small 
hole, for to be made so small is against 
his heshima, his honour; and it is 
through this anger that we make 
him work. He finds himself, then, 
already very angry, in an iron box 
where there is no light; and before 
he has time even to start to look for 
@ way out we make the floor of the 
box, that we call the piston, rise 
up until it compresses him so that 
his knees come up to his chin. This 
is too much for him, and he becomes 
so angry that he bursts into flame, 
as you have seen his brother do in 
bushes in the dry season; and as 
he does so he thrusts downward with 
his feet, pushing down the piston 
and causing this shaft to turn, and, 
therefore, the back wheels to go 
round. Now, as the devil does this, 
we open a little door—its name is 
‘exhaust valve ’—in the top of the 
cylinder. He sees daylight, jumps 
through the door, and goes bang, 
bang, bang down the exhaust pipe, 
as you have heard him many times. 
If you look’ carefully you may see 
him come out at the end of it, 
still smoking. Now do all men 
understand ? ” 

As one man the platoon rose to 
its feet. 

“ Yes, effendi.” 

Dazedly Letchworth accepted the 
cigarette Ronson offered him. 
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“Well . . .” he said. 

Next morning, as he sat working 
in his tent-office, his European ser- 
geant announced a visitor. 

“An Askari outside, sir. Says 
he wants to see you most particular. 
Not one of our mob. All out of 
breath and sweating he is.” 

“ All right,” said Letchworth, “ send 
him in.” 

A few moments later an Askari 
stood before his table. The sergeant 
had not exaggerated. 

“Is this a way to come before 
me ?”’ Letchworth asked. ‘‘Go; and 
stand before me again when your 
breath has returned to you.” 

After a decent interval the man 
re-entered the tent. 

“Effendi, I have a word for you 
from the stranger Bwana. He told 
me to hurry, and I hurried. Kumbe / 
I ran as runs the kongoni, the big 
buck of the grass country, passing 
the birds. Men ceased their work 
to watch me go by and hid their 
faces from the dust of my passing... .” 

“* Yes, yes,” Letchworth interrupted. 
“No doubt you passed the birds so 
swiftly that they thought they were 
going the other way; but what is 
the word that you bring ?”’ 

“* Effendi, who can read the thoughts 
of a bird? Can the Bwana do this 
thing ?” 

“Oh, God!” said Letchworth in 
English. He reverted to the verna- 
cular. ‘Truly I believe that you 
hurried. But what is the word that 
you have for me?” 

** Effendi, I shall tell you. I was 
going to the cook-house to see my 
brother, Mlezi—no true brother, be- 
cause he is the son of my father by 
his second wife, whereas* I was born 
of the first, and am therefore older 
than he. Mlezi returned yesterday 
from leave, and I was going to see 
him that I might kick him in the 
stomach because my father sends 
me no present. The stranger Bwana 
called me and asked me what I was 
doing, and I told him that long ago 
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my father sent me a present, but it 
was taken from the bearer by the 
sister of my mother’s aunt. There. 
fore I wished to kick the stomach 
of this man, Mlezi; for truly, 
effendi .. .” 

Letchworth thumped the table with 
his fist. “‘ Nyamasa!/” (a very em. 
phatic “‘ shut up ”) he shouted. “ Tell 
me your word and go.” 

** Effendi, if I am to be silent, how 
then may I tell you this word ? ” 

Letchworth clasped his head in his 
hands. “From ghosties and posties 
and half-witted Africans good Lord 
deliver us,” he prayed. ‘“O man, 
tell me your word with as little talk 
as may be, and then be silent and go. 
Truly, my head turns round with 
your chatter.” 

“Effendi, I did not see it turn. 
Now I shall tell you the word of 
the stranger Bwana. He told me to 
a. 2 

“TELL ME THE WORD OF THE 
STRANGER Bwana!” 

The Askari scratched his head. 

“Effendi, I do not remember it. 
The many words of the Bwana have 
driven it from my head.” 

Controlling himself with an effort 
Letchworth scribbled on a piece of 
paper, “Send a written message next 
time, fathead,” and handed it across 
the table. 

“Take that to the Bwana who 
sent you,” he said, “and he will 
give you another paper to bring 
back to me. Kwa heri—go with 
happiness—and,” he added in English, 
“I shan’t lose much sleep if you 
break your blasted neck on the way.” 

He returned to his work. ‘ One 
would think that by this time even 
Symes would know better than to send 
a verbal message,” he said to himself. 

But the message was not from 
Symes, as he found a few minutes 
later when that gentleman entered 
the tent. 

Letchworth was not affable. ‘“‘ You 
really are the most stupid ass,” he 
said. ‘“‘ You’ve made me waste half 
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an hour and nearly burst a _ blood- 
essel into the bargain. Why on 
arth didn’t you send a chit in the 

t place ?”’ 
Symes stared. “Are you talking 
ing, or just talking?” 


“Didn’t you send an African to 
ne with a message ? ” 
“Never in my life. I’ve got more 
said the stranger 
.. Letchworth recounted 
the recent conversation. 
| “H’m,” said Symes when he had 
Hheard the whole story, “I suppose 
Hyou realise who the only other 
i‘stranger Bwana’ is? I wonder 
hwhat is the least you can get for 
calling your colonel a fathead. Re- 
duced to the ranks, put in the corner, 
and beer ration stopped, I should 
)think.”’ 
' “My God! I believe you're 
right !”” Letchworth exclaimed, 
‘“but why should he be sending 
Pmessages to me? I'd better get 


‘cracking on an apology.” 


“Who am I to account for the 
whimsies of colonels? But hold 
the apology—here’s an Askari running 
like hell and waving a piece of paper. 
sLooks as if it might be your boy 
| friend.” 

It was ; but the letter was addressed 
‘to Lieutenant Symes. It was brief : 

“A leopard has been seen near 
this camp,” Symes read, “and we 
are going to have a crack at it to- 
‘morrow. Please join us at 0800 
jhours. Bring Letchworth if your 
| 0.C. can sparegyou both. You will 
ibe given an opportunity of explain- 
| ing the last word of your note. Your 
explanation had better be a good 
one.—Ian Mathieson, Lieutenant- 
Colonel.” 
| Letchworth regarded his finger-nails. 
“Well, Walks,” he said, ‘“‘ you’ve got 
rather more than twenty hours to 
» think up a good story. That should 
not present much difficulty to a brain 
like yours.” 


“Thanks,” said Symes; “trust a 
fool African to take a message to the 
wrong person. Now if he had come 
to me in the first place .. .” 

“The whole point,” Letchworth 
interrupted, “is that he did not 
bring a message. Buzz off now, for 
heaven’s sake; I’m busy. You can 
tell Nanny all about it in your 
bath.” 

Permission to go was obtained 
from the major without difficulty, 
Ronson’s comment, “ Holy smoke! 
a Bisley prize a qualification for a 
leopard hunt!” being discreetly 
ignored. 

The party duly set forth, Letch- 
worth and Symes, not over-anxious 
for close contact with the colonel, 
walking together some distance to 
the rear of the main body. They 
were on the fringe of the forest 
country, and already there were many 
trees. Symes pointed to one which 
was flecked with a myriad splashes 
of blue. 

“Look,” he said, ‘ magnolia tree 
in flower. The blue is an unusual 
variety only found in this part, I 
believe.” 

“Magnolia be damned,” Letchworth 
replied. ‘‘ Don’t you know a euphorbia 
when you see it? It’s the only tree 
round here with a blue flower. I’ve 
seen lots of them.” 

Unfortunately the blue flowers chose 
that moment to fly to another thorn 
tree, and the two botanists trudged 
on in silence, but not for long. Letch- 
worth drew the attention of his gun- 
bearer to an almost completed native 
hut nearby. 

“Tell me,” he said, “how many 
people would live in a hut like that ?” 

The man examined it. 

‘None, effendi,” he announced. 
“It is not yet finished. Do you 
not see the hole in the roof?” 

This feast of reason was cut short 
by the giving of the “alert’”’; where- 
upon Symes, as a crack shot, moved 
up into the front line, Letchworth 
and the other indifferent performers 
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following some twenty yards behind. 
In this order of march they con- 
tinued uneventfully for a mile or 
more, the trees becoming more and 
more frequent all the time. Each 
member of the front line, walking 
with rifle at the alert and eyes 
scanning the undergrowth, had an 
escort of two Africans, who carried 
spare rifles, ammunition, water, and 
other impedimenta ; Symes’s were two 
Jaluo from his own platoon. 

By this time Symes could hear 
clearly the shouts and bangings of 
the volunteer party which had left 
camp at the first light. 

““ Something ought to happen pretty 
soon,”’ he said to himself. 

It did. Suddenly, as they were 
passing under a tree, the Jaluo on 
his right seized his arm and pushed 
violently, and Symes, taken off his 
balance, staggered and fell. In the 


moment of falling he heard a terrible 
snarling roar. Getting to his feet 
he turned and saw the Jaluo, on the 
ground, striving desperately to keep 
the glistening fangs of a leopard 


from his throat. Letchworth was 
running up at full speed and shouting 
something, and Symes, afraid to shoot 
for fear of hitting the man on the 
ground, stood by helplessly. Not 
so the other Jaluo. Panga—the 
African sword—aloft, he sprang in 


[J uly 


and brought the heavy weapon dow, 
with all the strength of his six-foot 
body; it was a blow that would 
almost have decapitated an ox, and 
it struck the leopard just in fron 
of the shoulders, shearing through 
spinal cord and vertebra. 

That night in the mess Letchworth 
and Ronson sat talking desultorily 
while they awaited Symes’s retum 
from the hospital to which the tom 
Jaluo had been taken. He came in 
at last, looking white and won, 
and gratefully accepted the drink 
that Letchworth proffered him. 

“He'll live,” he said, “‘ he'll live, 
but that’s all. 


hands and arms aren’t much better. 
My God! What a simply incredible 
thing for him to have done! He'll 
be crippled, of course. ... He was 
quite conscious and sensible, and I 
asked him why he did it. He just 
stared at me in surprise and said, 
‘But are you not my Bwana?’ I 
simply don’t understand it.” 
Ronson nodded. ‘“‘ You’ve got it 
in one,” he said softly. 
understand, and you never will. Nor 
shall I. The African is incompre- 
hensible and incalculable, and when 
you two youngsters realise that you 


will at last be on the way to acquiring ; 


wisdom.” 
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A BACK BENCHER OF THE 


NAVY. 


BY PETER CAREW. 


I. Active 


In the ‘Gazette’ of September 
1831 there appeared the following 
notice: “ August, 3lst. His Majesty 
conferred the honour of Knighthood 
on Captain (Commissioner) John Hill, 
R.N., for valuable services.” There- 
by hangs a tale of fifty years’ unspec- 
' tacular, but none the less valuable 
| service over a period which included 
' the Battles of the Nile, Trafalgar 
' and Waterloo; and the tale is worth 
' telling, throwing as it does interesting 


_— sidelights on famous events and 


eminent persons. 

Sir John Hill’s own Service had 
been slow to recognise his out- 
standing administrative ability, and 
it is significant that he received his 
promotion to Post-Captain on the 
recommendation of a soldier, the Duke 
of Wellington himself, for services 
rendered in connection with the em- 


barkation of the whole British Army 


before and after Waterloo. A solid 
' friendship between the two was 
| thereby formed and was maintained 
until the Duke’s death. A not very 
generous reward was given to him 
in 1826 when he was appointed a 
| Commissioner of the Patent Office. 
It may have been with his tongue 
in his cheek that he entered on his 
record of service: ‘* Created a Patient 
Commissioner.” A more solid acknow- 
ledgment came his way in 1831 from 
William IV., who conferred a Knight- 
hood on him and personally thanked 
him for his successful mission to the 
distressed areas in Ireland. He again 
received the King’s thanks and those 
of Queen Victoria for a similar mission 
in 1836. He was afterwards promoted 
to Flag rank, and was the last Captain 
of Sandown Castle, in which capacity 
he attended the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral. He died at Deal in 1855, 
aged 81. 


OFFICER. 


On the 25th September 1781 Captain 
James Alms, H.M.S. Infernal, was duly . 
piped aboard on his return from leave. 
He was accompanied by his nephew, 
John Hill, aged eight years, who was 
forthwith listed as a first-class volunteer 
and Captain’s servant. 

Hill’s recollections of this stage of 
his naval career are, as might be 
expected, rather hazy; they appear 
to be chiefly connected with the 
extraction of weevils from biscuits, 
live stock from water, and beetles 
from his uncle’s breeches, duties pre- 
sumably of a Captain’s servant. The 
nursery curriculum involving a some- 
what extensive grounding in animal 
warfare was eventually completed, 
and Hill successfully passed through 
the grades of A.B., Midshipman, 
and Master’s Mate, being promoted 
Lieutenant in 1793. 

In 1797 Hill was serving in the 
Juste, man-of-war lying off Spithead. 
The Juste, like others in the Channel 
fleet, was not a happy ship. Hill, 
who had been through the navy 
mill and was conscious of its dis- 
advantages, scented danger, and he 
said in a letter to his uncle, who 
commanded the Repulse: “I am not 
very easy as to the temper of the men 
aboard ; there is a sullen spirit and 
the quartermasters do not have the 
men in hand as they should. There 
are real grievances which, I fear, 
unless remedied, will cause harm.” 
Captain Alms was grateful for this 
warning and acted on it later, with 
beneficial results to the Repulse. Hill’s 
presentiment was realised when, on 
April the 15th, Lord Bridport’s signal 
from the Queen Charlotte to put to 
sea was disregarded and the Channel 
fleet to a man refused duty. It was 
a trying time, and it says much for 
Captain Pakenham and his officers 
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that in the Juste, at any rate, the 
mutiny was kept within bounds. 
Hill says: ‘The men show respect 
to the officers and obey all orders, 
save the most important, that of 
putting to sea.”’ After the suppression 
of the mutiny at Spithead, Hill, 
much to his joy, was ordered to 
join his uncle’s ship, the Repulse, 
which had broken away from the 
mutinous cordon at the Nore and 
was lying in the Medway. He only 
came in for the tail-end of the Nore 
mutiny, but was in time to witness 
the dissolution of “ Rear Admiral” 
Richard Parker at the yard-arm. 

At the beginning of 1798 we find 
Hill in a new rdle, that of Flag Lieu- 
tenant to Sir John Orde in the Princess 
Royal, blockading Cadiz. Hill was 
apparently not enthusiastic about this 
appointment ; for he makes a note: 
“Started as Captain’s servant, now 
promoted to Admiral’s ditto.” He, 
however, gained useful experience in 
secretarial duties which was of value 
later; for he had to deal with the 
Admiral’s correspondence, both volu- 
minous and, as Hill says, “lively.” 
He carried out his duties to the 
complete satisfaction of the Admiral, 
who went to some pains to retain him 
on his staff; but Lord St Vincent, who 
had an eye for a good officer, thought 
otherwise ; he furthermore preferred 
to oblige Nelson, who had arrived in 
the Mediterranean, rather than Sir 
John Orde, and forthwith appointed 
Hill First Lieutenant of the Minotaur, 
which ship he joined on the 23rd of 
June. Hill was very pleased at this 
transfer ; for the Minotaur’s Captain 
was Thomas Louis, an old family friend. 

The scene was now set for an action 
at sea that was destined to frustrate 
enemy designs on Egypt as effectually 
as did El Alamein on land nearly 
a century and a half later. The 
victory of the Nile was due in a 
large measure, as is well enough known, 
to Nelson’s admirable manceuvre of 
enveloping a portion of the French 
fleet between two divisions of his 
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own. How narrowly Nelson himself 
in the Vanguard escaped envelopment 
is not perhaps so well known. The 
episode, which has a touch of pathos, 
is described fully in a letter written 
after the action. “On the Ist of 
August, when the Vanguard anchored 
alongside the Spartiate, she became 
exposed to the raking fire of the 
Aquilon, the next ship in the enemy's 
line, whereby the Vanguard had 
between fifty and sixty men disabled 
in the space of ten minutes. Owing, 
however, to the gallant and judicious 
manner in which Captain Louis took 
his station ahead of the Vanguard, 
the Minotaur not only effectually 
relieved her from this distressing 
situation, but overpowered her oppo- 
nent, who struck to her. Admiral 
Nelson felt so grateful to Captain 
Louis for his conduct on this important 
occasion that about nine o’clock of 
the evening, while yet the combat 
was still raging with the utmost fury 
and he himself was suffering severely 
in the cockpit from the dreadful 
wound in his head, he ordered his 


Lieutenant, Mr Capel, to go on board Ff 


the Minotaur in the jolly-boat and 
desire Captain Louis that he would 
come to him; for that he could not 
have a moment’s peace until he had 
thanked him for his conduct. Captain 
Louis at once went on board the 
Vanguard, and when he got to the 
cockpit the Admiral said, ‘ This is 
the hundred and twenty-fourth time 
I have been engaged, but I believe 
it is now nearly over with me.’ The 
meeting which took place between 
the Admiral and Captain Louis was 
affecting in the extreme. The latter 
hung over his bleeding friend in 
silent sorrow. ‘ Farewell, dear Louis,’ 
said the Admiral, ‘I shall never 
forget the obligation I am under to 
you for your brave and generous 
conduct, and now whatever may 
become of me, my mind is at peace.’ 
The Admiral then roused himself 
and desired that he should take 
command of the Aquilon as a prize.” 
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On Nelson’s recommendation, Hill 
was promoted Commander immedi- 
ately after the battle. In accord- 
ance with Nelson’s orders he boarded 
the Aquilon with a prize crew and 
set course for Lisbon. Captain Louis 
was apprehensive that Hill and his 
prize might fall foul of the two French 
ships which had escaped, and sent 
him a parting admonition: “I find 

it’s not in my power to see you; God 
| bless you and take care of Aquilon, 
» she is a valuable prize. Do mind in 
) the night and station your officers 
well; your quartermasters are to 
' be depended on, old Taylor is the 
' best. You have the Admiral’s bless- 
» ing, his wound is mending, praise 
God. Let me hear from you often.” 
Naval red tape asserted itself in a 
| postcript: ‘“‘ You must send me a 

receipt for the sails you have, belong- 
| ing to me, and send the receipts for 
Minotaur’s provisions and cost, as 
I desired you. Send with the receipts 
your journal of the battle.” 

Captain Louis duly received the 
receipts for the sails and provisions, 
but the journal of the battle, which 
was in fact the official ship’s log, 
kept by Hill, was not forthcoming ; 
it was unaccountably lost. The 
incident may appear insignificant in 
itself, but it had its consequences, 
nevertheless. Had the log! of the 
Minotaur, which proved to be an 
epic of its kind, been found then, 
instead of a century later, naval 
biographers might have viewed the 
battle in a different perspective, and 
much apoplectic controversy between 
old naval gentlemen and others would 
have been avoided. 

In 1799 Hill was appointed to 
the command of the sloop Heroine, 
and was entrusted with the somewhat 
thankless task of shadowing the elusive 
Admiral Brueys, who, having escaped 
from Brest into the Atlantic with a 
powerful fleet, caused as much flutter- 
ing in the naval dovecotes as did the 
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Commander of the Scharnhorst and 
her consort not so long ago. On 
the 5th of May the look-out at the 
Heroine’s masthead hailed the deck 
with the news that over twenty French 
sail of the line were making for the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Hill immedi- 
ately reported this, and he records 
that by way of thanks he received 
a signal from the flagship: ‘“ Your 
duty was to prevent such action.” 
Hill on this occasion received little 
credit as a reporter, but Lord St 
Vincent received less as a Commander 
in the abortive chase that followed. 

In 1800 the Mediterranean was a 
much congested highway in more 
ways than one. The Admirals at 
sea were as often as not at logger- 
heads among themselves, or failing 
that, with the mixed collection of 
Generals on shore. The situation 
was admittedly difficult, with a hostile 
Spanish garrison in Cadiz, a French 
one in Malta, and French forces in 
Italy and Egypt. The fall of Malta 
in September, however, paved the 
way for some measure of agreement 
between the naval and military com- 
mands, and combined operations on 
the French force in Egypt were 
decided on. 

In 1801, as in 1944, a dress rehearsal 
for landing operations was deemed 
advisable, and then, as now, it provided 
small amusement for those taking 
part. Hill, who had now been 
appointed a naval transport officer, 
wrote from the practice- ground at 
Marmorice: ‘‘ Two Commanders have 
come to an agreement at long last, 
one to make us weary, the other to 
make us more so; we practise hourly 
the movements of embarkation and 
debarkation ; please God it will be 
of good avail to us.” That it was so 
was proved by the success of the 
landing in Aboukir Bay on March the 
8th, under Lord Keith and Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. Hill was in no small 
measure responsible for the transport 
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arrangements and was thanked by 
both Commanders. He accompanied 
the troops on shore and took part 
in the charge of the reserve of Moore’s 
division which broke up the French 
attack in the Battle of Alexandria 
on March the 2lst. He was much 
affected by the death of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in the action, as indeed 
were all ranks, and says in a letter 
to his uncle: “ Sir Ralph Abercromby 
is a grievous loss; I was near him, 
and his fortitude in the face of death 
was an example to all. We have 
received thanks in plenty for our 
labours, but nothing very solid save 
a gold medal which was presented 
to me by the Grand Sultan.” 

During the invasion scare of 1803, 
Hill was employed for a part of the 
time in the invidious business of 
pressing crews. He did not relish 
the job, and makes a reflection in 
his journal which in general terms 
might well be considered today: 
“It is not to be believed that men 
thus goaded will give the best service.” 
The men “thus goaded” gave a 
deal of trouble to Hill and others, 
and their best may have been a poor 
one, but they helped to win Trafalgar, 
and the end may fairly be said to 
have justified the means. 

Hill had been given command of 
another ship, the Humber, and from 
January till April in 1805 took part 
in Nelson’s chase round the Medi- 
terranean in search of the French 
fleet without, however, sighting it. 
Hill was much annoyed that at this 
juncture his ship was detached for 
convoy duty in the Channel, and 
says in his journal: “I am become 
@ common carrier. I pray that I 
may be under Lord Nelson again 
in time to meet the French.” He 
was, however, unlucky in this respect, 
for he was still “a common carrier” 
when Nelson met the French at 
Trafalgar. The incessant convoy duty 
which went on for the next four years 
was no doubt irksome to Hill, but the 
experience he gained, combined with 
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his natural aptitude, laid the founds. 
tions for the successful work he was 
to do later. His activities during 
this period culminated in the succegg. 
ful evacuation on January the 16th, 
1809, of the British troops from 
Corunna, an operation which on 4 
minor scale foreshadowed Dunkirk jp 
1940. Hill felt a justifiable pride 
at having taken part in an enterprise 
which was worth while, but it was 
tinged with regret at the loss of a 
Chief with whose division he had 
fought at Alexandria. 

During the next three years it 
slowly began to dawn on those in 
authority that sufficient use of Hill’s 
organising ability was not being made: 
accordingly, in 1812, he was employed 
at top pressure in operations which 
demanded tact and professional skill. 
Napoleon, though riding for a fall 
like his would-be emulator in 1941, 
was for the moment pursuing his 
smash -and-grab policy with con- 
siderable success. Various expedi- 
tionary forces had been despatched 
by the Allies to stem the tide, mostly 
without success, and these had to 
be extricated. As usual the onus 
fell on the British Admiralty, and 
Hill was selected as their representa- 
tive. In 1813, after the French 
retreat from Moscow, troops of various 
nationalities had to be transported 
from one place to another, and Hill 
had a full programme. He records 
some of the events in his journal: 
“March 13th, in command of a poor 
transport ship and crew no better, 
set course for Kristianstadt and em- 
barked a Swedish army for Swedish 
Pomerania, which was well accom- 
plished without the loss of a man. 
Afterwards received on board my 
ship Crown Prince Bernadotte to 
dinner, and was honoured with his 
thanks for the care I had taken of 
his army.” Hill was next called on 
to superintend the removal of a 
Spanish force from Russian territory ; 
it does not appear to have achieved 
any more success in Russian affairs 
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than did a certain ‘“‘ Blue Division ” 
in later times. Hill writes in June: 
“To St Petersburg in another trans- 
port, this time with a mutinous 
master, who, however, was put in 
irons and then came to his duty. 
Embarked 5000 Spanish troops of 
poor quality, and the inhabitants 
was glad to see them go. Took them 
to their own country and was after- 
wards thanked by their ambassador.” 
The early spring of 1814 was not 
of good omen for the British army. 
Hill accompanied Sir Thomas Graham, 
afterwards Lord Lynedoch, on the 
ill-fated expedition to the Low 
Countries. He says in his journal: 
“ Disembarked all the men and material 
at Williamstadt. On March the 8th 
we tried to carry by storm Bergen- 
‘op-Zoon; we made an _ entrance, 
| but was caught in the rear, and there 
was a dreadful slaughter of our men ; 
what remained of our force, which 
was mostly wounded, I embarked, 
but it was very perilous as we was 
being pressed.” The failure of the 
, attack was no fault of the Commander 
for the men engaged, who sustained 
a forlorn hope as gallantly as did 
| their airborne successors in the same 
country long afterwards. That in- 
trepid soldier of fortune, Sir Thomas 
| Graham, writing to Hill in June, 
| paid him a notable tribute, and says : 
“IT am going on leave to England 
for ten days and shall not fail to do 
fall I can for you at both boards; 
no man could have done more than 
you. Will you make it right with 
the Dutch Commander about the 
arms for Bulow’s army as Lord 
' Bathurst ordered.” Sir Thomas was 
as good as his word, and his efforts 
bore fruit later; they were possibly 
_the more effectual as he himself had 
just been elevated to the peerage. 
The spring of 1815 was of ill-omen 
for Napoleon, but his short fling 
caused a great deal of worry and hard 
work for his opponents. Hill came 
in for his share when he found himself 
appointed Chief Agent of Transports 
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at Ostend, the main port of disem- 
barkation for Wellington’s cosmo- 
politan army. Recording events in 
May, he says: “ May 13th. No rest 
this day, landing much material and 
many mixed bodies of men, mostly 
in poor spirit; made them ready to 
go to Bruges, and waited on Lord 
Wellington and the Prince of Orange.” 
In his final summing up of events 
at Ostend, Hill records that he dis- 
embarked the whole British army 
without an accident to a soldier, and 
with the loss of only two horses. The 
Duke, while fully appreciating Hill’s 
feat, was not enthusiastic about the 
human material he had landed, and 
thought that “two horses were a 
sad loss in such a cargo.” 

Since the whole army had been 
successfully disembarked, Lord Mel- 
ville considered it was high time that 
the Admiralty regained Hill’s services, 
and representations were made to 
that effect. The Duke would have 
none of it, however; he wanted Hill 
to make his headquarters at Calais, 
which was to be the main port of 
transit, and as usual the Duke had 
his way. In order still further to 
assert his authority, he requested 
that Hill should be promoted Post- 
Captain in recognition of his services. 
The acceptance of this somewhat 
arbitrary demand was contained in 
a letter from Lord Bathurst to 
the Duke, who passed it to Hill. 
Lord Bathurst, writing on 3lst October, 
says: ‘“‘In answer to your Grace’s 
despatch concerning Captain Hill, I 
have the honour to inform you that 
the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty in consequence of your 
pressing recommendation have pro- 
moted this officer to the rank of 
Post-Captain.” 

Hill was responsible for embarking 
all the British wounded and French 
prisoners of war after Waterloo, and 
he remained at Calais until the army 
of occupation left France in 1818. 
Calais was a busy port of call during 
that period. Among his many other 
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duties he appears to have acted as 
a clearing agent for the Duke and 
his retinue. The Duke showed fore- 
sight when he insisted on the appoint- 
ment of a reliable man for this intricate 
duty. The Duchess of Wellington 
had joined him at his headquarters 
at Cambray, and her presence entailed 
further responsibilities; she asked 
Hill to arrange for the safe-conduct 
of her children on their arrival at 
Calais from England. Hill apparently 
attended to the juvenile party success- 
fully, for the Duchess writes to him 
on 2lst June 1817: ‘“‘ The Duchess 
of Wellington begs Captain Hill will 
accept of her best thanks for his 
obliging attentions to her three boys ; 
they arrived at Cambray yesterday 
morning in perfect health. The great 
heat of the weather prevented them 
travelling fast; had they arrived 
at an earlier hour, the Duchess would 
have written yesterday to express 
her thanks to Captain Hill.” So 
far so good, but this further addi- 
tion to the family called for some 
amenities. The Duke required an 
extra carriage, and he writes to Hill 
later: “‘My footman was to leave 
London this day with my carriage, 
and I expect that he will cross over 
either this evening or tomorrow morn- 
ing. I shall be very much obliged 
if you will give him and his underlings 
every assistance in having it landed 
and sent on here.” Hill did so, but 
was not impressed by the help he 
received from the footman and the 
underlings. He records: ‘I suspect 
they were pressed men.” 

The Duke, who liked to keep an 
eye on things at home, and in par- 
ticular on the Government, was con- 
stantly crossing the Channel, and 
Hill was invariably in attendance as 
principal Government Agent. Writing 
on 3lst October 1817 to Hill, the 
Duke says: “ I hope to leave Cambray 
on Sunday morning on my way to 
England; I shall be at Calais on 
Sunday night, but as I see that the 
tide will serve there about half-past 
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five that day, I conceive I shal 
not be in time to start that evep. 
ing. I am thinking, however, ty 
sail by the tide of the morning ani 
beg you to have a vessel for me, 4 
small one would probably be bette 
at this season of the year. I by 
you will not mention that I am coming 
except to Major Shaw.” Hill duly 
respected the Duke’s wishes for privacy, 
and the convenient delay of the tide 
was responsible for a very comfortable 
little dinner-party @ trois at the Hotd 
Dessin, where the host, Monsiew 
Quillac, warned by Hill, fulfilled every 
expectation, especially in the matier 
of the account, which Hill settled on 
behalf of ‘S.E. Mgr. le Duc de Welling. 
ton.’ Hill says: ‘‘A good dinner, but 
very dear; I prevailed on M. Quillac 
to give me a receipt, which is not his 
custom.” 

In June 1818 the Admiralty, con. 
sidering that Hill’s services could 
be more advantageously employed, 
again applied for his release. The 
Duke was adamant, and he was not 
particular to whom he addressed his 
demands. This time he wrote to 
Lord Castlereagh from Cambray on 
26th June: “‘ When I was in London 
last I spoke to you respecting Captain 
Hill, who has been highly reported on 
for the good work he has done 4 
Calais in the maintenance of ou 
communications. I therefore strongly 
recommend you to continue to em- 
ploy him as principal agent for 
packets. Indeed, considering _ the 
disputes into which the General 
(Sir Manly Power) has got himself 
with all the Authorities, I don’t se 
how those employed in France can do 
without the assistance of such 4 
person.” The inner reading of this 
letter, as Lord Castlereagh, no doubt 
rightly, saw it, was that the Duke 
intended that his protégé should 
remain at his own disposal; and 
so it came about as the Duke had 
desired. 

By the end of November the army 
of occupation was on its way home, 
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and Hill records that he embarked 
98,652 men, women and children, 
and the total cost of their passage 
to England was £11,201, which, judg- 
ing by modern standards, does not 
appear to be exorbitant. A division 
of Russian and Danish troops was 
also embarked, and Hill seems to 
have established harmonious working 
conditions with the various Allied 
Commanders, notably the Russian, 
a feat not always easy of accomplish- 
ment. He says in his journal: “ Vice- 
Admiral Crown and Lieut.-General 
Count Woronzoff were very civil 
and helped me much.” That Hill’s 
services were appreciated is shown in 
a letter to him from the Russian 


Ambassador, Count Lieven: “His 
Majesty the Emperor, my august 
Master, in recognition of the signal 


services you have rendered to a 
division of our troops, and subject 
to the approval of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, has nominated 
you to be a ‘Chevalier de St Vladimir.’ ”’ 
This gracious gesture, which clinched 
Hill’s activities in France, was much 
appreciated, but he was now forty-six, 
and the distinction of being created 
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a Knight of St Vladimir could not 
of its own volition support a wife 
and four children. He was a zealous 
man, but not a rich one, and a message 
from the Duke, telling him that he 
had been recommended for permanent 
employment under the Government, 
provided more solid recompense. The 
Duke’s efforts were backed by Lord 
Hill, who had been second-in-command 
of the army of occupation and had 
served with Hill at the Battle of 
Alexandria ; but ‘‘ Daddy Hill,’’ who 
was loved by all ranks, had a due 
sense of caution, and while promising 
every assistance in his power, thought 
it well to remind the Duke that 
“any undue favours to a person of 
the same name might cause embarrass- 
ment.” Lord Hill’s scruples, however, 
were conveniently overcome, and Hill 
received what was then an important 
appointment, that of Comptroller of 
Victualling Yards. He spent the 
next ten years or so purging these 
establishments of the wholesale bribery 
and corruption which long years of 
war had implanted in them. This 
unromantic but essential service bore 
fruit later. 


II. Patrent COMMISSIONER. 


In 1831 Ireland as an_ entity 
provided as little satisfaction to 
Ministers of the Crown as does its 
partitioned State today, though from 
different causes. Part of it required 
spiritual recognition, but another part 
sought more material assistance— 
meal and potatoes. The material 
needs of Ireland, and_ incidentally 
those of Lord Grey’s administration, 
prevailed, so a Commissioner to super- 
vise the relief of the distressed areas 
was immediately appointed. The 
Comptroller of Victualling Yards, in 
view of his technical qualifications, 
was the person chosen, and here 
‘merges Captain (Commissioner) John 
Hill, R.N. Hill’s journal as a Civil 
Commissioner is more intimate than it 


was permitted to be as a Naval Officer, 
and parts of it are worth recording. 
Hill’s warrant from the Government 
was not worth the paper on which 
it was written; for it placed all the 
onus of responsibility on the Com- 
missioner without any corresponding 
guarantee from the Government. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
James Graham, says in the final 
paragraph of his letter of the 6th of 
June: “I entrust this important 
and confidential mission to you in 
the full belief that you will execute 
it with integrity, zeal, and dispatch 
without expense or embarrassment to 
the Government, relying as far as 
possible on the generosity of private 
individuals, and I feel assured that 
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you will not disappoint my expecta- 
tions.” A convenient precept today. 
Mr Commissioner Hill arrived in 
Dublin on June the 9th; he lost no 
time in making himself known to the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief 
Secretary, who had been instructed 
by the Home Government to render 
every assistance, of course “ without 
embarrassment ”’ to themselves. Hill 
says: “ After breakfast took a carriage 


to the Park, saw the Lord Lieutenant ._ 


and Mr Stanley at eleven and trans- 
acted business with them all day. 
Dined with the Marquis of Anglesey 
at his house in the Park ; he was very 
affable and told me how he had lost 
his leg at Waterloo, which I had 
heard many times before. Next day 
rather put out, as Mr Stanley had 
arranged to meet me at the Castle, 
but he was so occupied (or said he 
was) with Sir H. Parnell, the Lord 
Chancellor, that he could not see me. 
However, his Private Secretary gave 
me all the letters of introduction I 
needed in the West.” 

Hill had decided to make Westport 
his headquarters, and he left Dublin 
for that place next day. He had 
arranged for large consignments of 
oatmeal and potatoes to be sent there 
from Deptford victualling yard, and 
as a precautionary measure had 
arranged for an armed guard to be 
mounted. It was as well he did so, 
for he says: “‘On Saturday at noon 
@ mob attacked the police and military, 
when the latter fired, killing one man 
and two women. The man confessed 
before he died that he was in fault 
and not in want, and it was found 
he had stolen £50 worth of meal.” 
The dead man’s mentality was sym- 
ptomatic of that of the majority of 
his kind, and the Home Government 
may have been’ wise in their genera- 
tion when they disclaimed responsi- 
bility for any excess of generosity 
on the part of their Commissioner. 

Hill’s co-ordination of a transport 
system of his own making, comprising 
coastguard cutters by sea, ox - carts 


and any others that came to hand 
by land, made possible the establish. 
ment of various food depots in Galway, 
Mayo, and Sligo, the reputed centres 
of famine. Supervision was not easy 
and entailed endless journeys jn 
incredible discomfort. He had to 
compete nct only with the stealing 
and grabbing habits of the population, 
but with what was even more trying, 
their blarney. 

A sample of a day’s proceedings 
is shown in Hill’s journal of 16th June, 
‘“‘ Started for Castlebar in a car and 
got there at 5.30 a.m., got into the 
mail-coach at 6, and arrived at Ballina 
10 a.m. Left at 11 in postchaise for 
Belmullet; the tyre of the wheel 
came off, detained two hours. Called 
on the Rev. Mr Stalker, who was 
confined to his bed, having been 
thrown out of his gig. Received a 
deputation who complained of great 
distress, but all the men looked as 
though they had too much to eat 
and not too little. Called on the 
village surgeon to examine his sick. 
list, but he was drunk ; had a mutton 
chop and some whiskey at a dirty 
inn, and slept there in dirtier beds. 
Lord G. Paulett of the sloop Nautilus 
joined us. Next day felt so unwell 
had to take medicine (not from the 
drunken surgeon).” Inspection of 
markets was one of the Commissioner's 
duties, and Hill describes market day 
at Castlebar: ‘‘Saw the market, 
potatoes 34d. a stone, mutton 3d. 4 
Ib., beef 4d. No sign of distress here. 
Whiskey or poteen seemed to abound, 
judging by the men’s faces and the 
odour they exuded. Jack Joyce, 
a large landowner, had taken to 
much and no doubt said more than 
he meant to; he told me his me 
were well off; one of them had te 
cows and forty sheep, but as charity 
meal was going about they had some.” 
Market day was scarcely the best 
one for the Commissioner to holi 
an evening meeting, but it had bee 
so arranged, and Hill says: ‘‘ Went 
to the Central Committee, which Ww 
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the most stormy and abusive I ever 
saw. Sir R. O'Donnell and Hughes, 
a priest of Newport, attempted to 
incite the people against me. Sir 
R. Blosse, in the chair, made a feeble 
attempt to intervene, and he and the 
chair were upset. After being there 
five hours agreed to grant relief to 
216,643 at 7d. per head per week.” 
Such munificence on the part of 
the Commissioner brought a query 
from Sir James Graham whether 
34d. per head would not have sufficed. 
The rowdyism accompanying the gift 
had also made Sir James rather 
nervous, and in a private letter 
to Hill he says: ‘“‘In consequence 
of your report and a representation 
made to me by Lord Sligo that 
vessels arriving in Westport laden 
with provisions would be exposed 
to violence and plunder amidst the 
excitement prevailing in a popula- 
tion reduced almost to the extremity 
of famine, I have thought it prudent 
to write to the Captain of the Nimrod 
commanding on the West Coast of 
Ireland and to direct him to send a 
ten-ton brig to Westport, and the 
officer commanding is ordered to 
communicate constantly with you. 
I shall be anxious to hear of your 
safety after your arrival at Newport.” 
Commissioner Hill was able to allay 
Sir James’s anxieties and to inform 
him that he had the position well 
in hand. This confident report en- 
couraged Sir James to write another 
private letter, in which he said: 
“Your message is highly satisfactory. 
Keep as much power in your own 
hands as you can and trust as little 
as possible to others, even the Irish 
Government. You will make what 
use you think proper of the man-of- 
war brig, and keep in communication 
with Captain Radford of the Nimrod.” 
The reference to the Irish Government 
was a little unkind, but Sir James 
was not always tactful. 

Hill was not called on to ask for 
help from his old Service, but he 
had frequently to make use of the 
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military and police; he cites an 
instance: “23rd July. Having re- 
ceived reports that a mob was lying 
hid near Ballintulbers to attack meal 
carts I directed Lieutenant Colt of 
the 34th Regiment to go there with 
an escort to protect them. Lieutenant 
Colt behaved very well, and used the 
utmost forbearance, but was com- 
pelled to fire in his own defence, 
killing three men. Reported this to 
Sir J. Graham and Sir Wm. Gosset.” 
Open violence could be dealt with 
promptly, but “hidden malice,” as 
Hill describes it, took longer. This 
undesirable trait was usually made 
manifest in a deputation of priests 
and clergy of rival denominations. 
One such meeting at Castlebar is 
typical. Hill writes: “25th July. 
Met the Central Committee, who 
talked a great deal; the clergy were 
@ greater nuisance though, and whilst 
the Central Committee said what 
they thought to be the truth, the 
priests said what they knew to be 
lies. Priest M‘Hale, who complained 
that the Indian meal made his people 
ill, was found to have taken it himself. 
Priest Lyons of Belmullet accused me 
of only giving Protestants meal, and 
was extremely violent, but I set him 
to rights and kept him in good order. 
Curate Walsh of Castlebar asked why 
whiskey could not be included in 
medical comforts, but he had taken 
overmuch himself, so I did not listen 
to him. None of these persons’ 
statements can be relied on.” Hill 
has friendly recollections of one priest, 
however, who called on him at Connell’s 
Hotel in Galway. He says: “A 
very dirty house, and the landlord 
gone to bed drunk. Priest Gallagher 
called and drank tea with me. He 
said the magistrates in Galway were 
no good—the landlord of this house 
was one; he also said they were 
all common shopkeepers who were 
afraid to act, and gentlemen would 
not act with them. He was very 


civil, and told me the reason why the 
French fleet was beaten at the Battle 
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of the Nile was because the cartridge 
paper that held the powder was 
made of the sacred music paper of 
his church. This, he said, was told 
him by Lieutenant M‘Gladray of the 
Coastguard, who is a Catholic, and 
was on board the Culloden in the 
battle, I believe, before the mast. 
This good Catholic also told the 
priest some wonderful long bows 
about the shots flying over him in 
that action, but I know that his 
ship was not within gunshot.” 

Commissioner Hill had confidential 
orders to report on certain landlords 
who were suspected of being the 
cause of a good deal of the disaffec- 
tion. He cites a particularly bad 
specimen, Sir Samuel O’Malley, who 
was the sole owner of Clare Island. 
“ This man,” writes Hill, “‘ is a perfect 
tyrant, and worse, he gets over £700 
per annum rents from the poor 
inhabitants who are starving and 
does not give one farthing to their 
relief. The poultry and crops are 
destroyed by wild-fowl, but no one 
is allowed to carry a gun except his 
driver, M‘Que, a very villainous sort 
of man. He drives for the rents 
with his gun and threatens all who 
oppose him. Sir 8S. O’Malley was 
impudent enough to request my aid 
in making a new harbour. I told 
him the island required a new master 
more than a new harbour.” 

By the middle of August the Com- 
missioner’s measures for relief had 
achieved their object, and the Lord 
Lieutenant, who had been in close 
touch with Hill, wrote: “In con- 
sequence of your report I have ordered 
the additional troops to be withdrawn. 
I must congratulate you on your 
laudable and judicious exertions in 
the arduous and delicate duty you 
have had to perform. I hope to 
see you on your return to Dublin.” 
On a final tour of inspection Hill 
says: “I received no complaints 
except one from the contractor who 
makes coffins for the poor of West- 
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port and surrounding parishes; hg 
said he generally makes about forty 
coffins per month, but in the lag 
two months he has only made ten,” 
Hill arrived in Dublin on_ 25) 
August, and was pleased with his 
reception. He writes: “‘ An escort of 
cavalry attended my carriage to Black 
Rock, where I was received by Lord 
Anglesey, who was vastly civil as 
usual and invited me to dinner at 
seven. Returned to Dublin and called 
on Sir William Gosset, who thanked 
me for my services. Passed Sir §, 
O’Malley in the street on the other 
side ; he shook his fist at me. Dined 
with His Excellency. Captain Henry 
sat at the head of the table and Sir 
William de Baire at the foot. Sir 
Hussey Vivian and Lord Fitzroy 
were there, also Sir William Gosset, 
altogether about sixteen persons. No 
ladies at dinner, which was as well, 
for wine was free and conversation 
lively. When we retired Lady Anglesey 
and some other ladies were in the 
drawing-room. Lady Anglesey hai 
plenty to say, but the others wer 
prim. Next day visited the shop 
and purchased two pieces of lina 
and six silk dresses. Got on board 
the Post Office packet at 9 P.m., and 
arrived at Holyhead in six hours.” 
And so the fifty years of servic 
prescribed for in this survey bein 
accomplished we leave Mr Commis 
sioner Hill on his way to Londa 
with his two pieces of linen and si 
silk dresses, which were doubtles 
welcomed in the quarter for which 
they were destined. Perhaps his 
finest hour was his welcome by thi 
Sailor King, who, as Duke of Clarenc, 
had known him at Antwerp in 18I4 
The occasion was informal as betwee 
one sailor and another, and Hi 
Majesty’s ‘Sink, Mr Commissione 
and rise, Sir John,” when conferring 
the accolade, was more reminiscelt 
of the Wardroom than the Audience 
Chamber, which was all the nev 
Knight could have desired. 
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Tae discussion had run the gamut 
of sport and politics, if I remember 
rightly, and was bordering on re- 
ligion, when one of us switched on 
the wireless. The staid and undu- 
lating voice of the announcer broke 
through our youthful and often out- 
rageous remarks, telling us of dictators 
and their latest machinations, wars 
and rumours of wars, new records 
of speed and endurance, sport and 
the discovery of Roman Remains 
in the West Country. Finally at the 
end came :— 

“The recent heavy rains, coupled 
with abnormally high tides in the 
Wash Area, have combined to cause 
a large rise in the level of the River 
Creep, where it flows through the 
Fen Country. The water level is 
now in some places only six inches 
from the top of the retaining banks, 
and there is some danger of the 
surrounding countryside becoming 
flooded extensively should the river 
reach the tops of its banks. The 
River Creep Catchmont Board has 
announced that patrols are continu- 
| ally watching the state of affairs, 

and that at present there are no 

signs of the level increasing. . . .” 

A large distribution of beer enabled 
us to digest this information. The 
river in question flowed near us. 
To an undergraduate mind it flowed 
indeed so near that it was essential 
to go and investigate the pheno- 
menon. I think it was Martin Sugden, 
who was in later life to invent a 
particularly nauseating and effective 
form of military missile, who offered 
the information that extreme high 
tide would occur at two o’clock the 
next morning. It was then midnight. 

An undergraduate was by college 
tule not allowed to leave the pre- 

cincts of the college after ten o’clock 
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at night, when the main gates were 
locked. We sent a deputation to 
the porter on the gate, explaining 
that a state of emergency had arisen. 
But he was adamant. 

“No, I’m sorry, gentlemen. If 
you was to get permission from the 
Dean, it would be all right. Or if 
the Catchment Board was to ring 
up and ask for help, it would be all 
right. But otherwise I can’t let you 
out. Sorry, gentlemen. Orders is 
orders.” 

This had, then, proved an un- 
fortunate manceuvre. It would not 
be advisable to climb out now, as 
the prowling porter would be on 
the look-out for such a move. It 
was equally useless to go and wake 
up the Dean; for we knew from 
experience exactly what kind of re- 
ception we should have with that 
irascible old gentleman. It was 
also certain that the River Creep 
Catchment Board had never any 
intention of ringing up a college in 
the dead of night to ask for volunteers 
to cope with a situation which it 
had well in hand. The prospect 
seemed doomed to failure. 

The terribly languid but brilliant 
Tom West passed a hand across 
his brow as if it pained him to 
think at all and said, “It’s no 
use ringing up the porter from 
inside the place and pretending we 
are the Catchment Board, because 
the exchange is in the porter’s office, 
but if one of us were to climb out 
and go to a public call box and 
ring him up, he wouldn’t know it 
wasn’t the Board. Meanwhile the 
others could cover the -climber-out’s 
tracks; the climber-out could then 
climb in again, and we could await 
developments.” 

Some moments and a regrettable 
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of the Nile was because the cartridge 
paper that held the powder was 
made of the sacred music paper of 
his church. This, he said, was told 
him by Lieutenant M‘Gladray of the 
Coastguard, who is a Catholic, and 
was on board the Culloden in the 
battle, I believe, before the mast. 
This good Catholic also told the 
priest some wonderful long bows 
about the shots flying over him in 
that action, but I know that his 
ship was not within gunshot.” 

Commissioner Hill had confidential 
orders to report on certain landlords 
who were suspected of being the 
cause of a good deal of the disaffec- 
tion. He cites a particularly bad 
specimen, Sir Samuel O’Malley, who 
was the sole owner of Clare Island. 
“ This man,” writes Hill, ‘‘ is a perfect 
tyrant, and worse, he gets over £700 
per annum rents from the poor 
inhabitants who are starving and 
does not give one farthing to their 
relief. The poultry and crops are 
destroyed by wild-fowl, but no one 
is allowed to carry a gun except his 
driver, M‘Que, a very villainous sort 
of man. He drives for the rents 
with his gun and threatens all who 
oppose him. Sir 8. O’Malley was 
impudent enough to request my aid 
in making a new harbour. I told 
him the island required a new master 
more than a new harbour.” 

By the middle of August the Com- 
missioner’s measures for relief had 
achieved their object, and the Lord 
Lieutenant, who had been in close 
touch with Hill, wrote: “In con- 
sequence of your report I have ordered 
the additional troops to be withdrawn. 
I must congratulate you on your 
laudable and judicious exertions in 
the arduous and delicate duty you 
have had to perform. I hope to 
see you on your return to Dublin.” 
On a final tour of inspection Hill 
says: “I received no complaints 
except one from the contractor who 
makes coffins for the poor of West- 
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port and surrounding parishes; hy, 
said he generally makes about forty 
coffins per month, but in the lag 
two months he has only made ten,” 
Hill arrived in Dublin on 25th, 
August, and was pleased with his 
reception. He writes: “ An escort of 
cavalry attended my carriage to Black 
Rock, where I was received by Lord 
Anglesey, who was vastly civil as 
usual and invited me to dinner at 
seven. Returned to Dublin and called 
on Sir William Gosset, who thanked 
me for my services. Passed Sir §. 
O’Malley in the street on the other 
side ; he shook his fist at me. Dined 
with His Excellency. Captain Henry 
sat at the head of the table and Sir 
William de Baire at the foot. Sir 
Hussey Vivian and Lord Fitzroy 
were there, also Sir William Gosset, 
altogether about sixteen persons. No 
ladies at dinner, which was as well, 
for wine was free and conversation 
lively. When we retired Lady Anglesey 
and some other ladies were in the 
drawing-room. Lady Anglesey had 
plenty to say, but the others wer 
prim. Next day visited the shops 
and purchased two pieces of linen 
and six silk dresses. Got on board 
the Post Office packet at 9 p.m., and 
arrived at Holyhead in six hours.” 
And so the fifty years of service 
prescribed for in this survey being 
accomplished we leave Mr Commis- 
sioner Hill on his way to London 
with his two pieces of linen and six 
silk dresses, which were doubtless 
welcomed in the quarter for which 
they were destined. Perhaps _ his 
finest hour was his welcome by the 
Sailor King, who, as Duke of Clarence, 
had known him at Antwerp in 1814. 
The occasion was informal as between 
one sailor and another, and His 
Majesty’s ‘Sink, Mr Commissioner 
and rise, Sir John,’’ when conferring 
the accolade, was more reminiscent 
of the Wardroom than the Audience 
Chamber, which was all the new 


Knight could have desired. 
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Tue discussion had run the gamut 
of sport and politics, if I remember 
rightly, and was bordering on re- 
ligion, when one of us switched on 
the wireless. The staid and undu- 
lating voice of the announcer broke 
through our youthful and often out- 
rageous remarks, telling us of dictators 
and their latest machinations, wars 
and rumours of wars, new records 
of speed and endurance, sport and 
the discovery of Roman Remains 
in the West Country. Finally at the 
end came :— 

“The recent heavy rains, coupled 
with abnormally high tides in the 
Wash Area, have combined to cause 
a large rise in the level of the River 
Creep, where it flows through the 
Fen Country. The water level is 
now in some places only six inches 
from the top of the retaining banks, 
and there is some danger of the 
surrounding countryside becoming 
flooded extensively should the river 
reach the tops of its banks. The 
River Creep Catchment Board has 
announced that patrols are continu- 
ally watching the state of affairs, 
and that at present there are no 
signs of the level increasing. . . .” 

A large distribution of beer enabled 
us to digest this information. The 
river in question flowed near us. 
To an undergraduate mind it flowed 
indeed so near that it was essential 
to go and investigate the pheno- 
menon. I think it was Martin Sugden, 
who was in later life to invent a 
particularly nauseating and effective 
form of military missile, who offered 
the information that extreme high 
tide would occur at two o’clock the 
next morning. It was then midnight. 

An undergraduate was by college 
Tule not allowed to leave the pre- 
cincts of the college after ten o’clock 


at night, when the main gates were 
locked. We sent a deputation to 
the porter on the gate, explaining 
that a state of emergency had arisen. 
But he was adamant. 

“No, I’m sorry, gentlemen. If 
you was to get permission from the 
Dean, it would be all right. Or if 
the Catchment Board was to ring 
up and ask for help, it would be all 
right. But otherwise I can’t let you 
out. Sorry, gentlemen. Orders is 
orders.” 

This had, then, proved an un- 
fortunate manceuvre. It would not 
be advisable to climb out now, as 
the prowling porter would be on 
the look-out for such a move. It 
was equally useless to go and wake 
up the Dean; for we knew from 
experience exactly what kind of re- 
ception we should have with that 
irascible old gentleman. It was 
also certain that the River Creep 
Catchment Board had never any 
intention of ringing up a college in 
the dead of night to ask for volunteers 
to cope with a situation which it 
had well in hand. The prospect 
seemed doomed to failure. 

The terribly languid but brilliant 
Tom West passed a hand across 
his brow as if it pained him to 
think at all and said, “It’s no 
use ringing up the porter from 
inside the place and pretending we 
are the Catchment Board, because 
the exchange is in the porter’s office, 
but if one of us were to climb out 
and go to a public call box and 
ring him up, he wouldn’t know it 
wasn’t the Board. Meanwhile the 
others could cover the -climber-out’s 
tracks; the climber-out could then 
climb in again, and we could await 
developments.” 

Some moments and a regrettable 
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amount of ale went by, while our 
less active minds digested this strategy. 
Then we leaped to the idea as 
one man, and I was deputed to 
carry out the deceiving telephone 
conversation. 

Youth had long ago devised an 
unlawful entrance to that college, 
and it served equally well as an exit. 
Generations of late-comers had so 
worn and modified the climb, that it 
was no more effort to come that 
way than to pass through the gates. 
The college authorities knew about 
it, but their attempts to fix spikes 
and barbed wire had been half- 
hearted, because they felt that to block 
that passage would be to invite 
another one, perhaps on a more 
noble and historic portion of the 
ancient buildings. I was soon in a 
public phone box, and rang up the 
college. The following conversation 
ensued :— 

“ Hullo, is that Orpheus College ? ” 

“Yes. Night porter speaking.” 

“Well, this is Mr Murray speaking, 
from the River Creep Catchment 
Board. There’s been a serious break 
through the bank of the river at 
Frattisham and I’m trying to get 
volunteers to help stem the flow. 
I’m ringing up the colleges now. 
Who should I get on to with you 
about this ?” 

**T’ll tell the Dean, sir.” 

“Will you? Thank you. If you 
do get anyone, ask them to bring 
spades or shovels, if possible. It’s 
dirty work too, so old clothes. There 
will be cars waiting at the Town 
Hall to take them out. If any have 
cars of their own, it would be a great 
help. They’d better meet outside 
The Boar at Frattisham, where one 
of our chaps will be.” 

“Very good, sir; I'll tell the Dean.” 

“Thank you very much. Good- 
bye,” 

** Good-bye.” 

The bait had been laid. I returned 
swiftly to the college the way I had 
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The question was now what 


come. 
steps the porter would take. He 
might go straight to the Dean, 
and the old man would either do 
nothing or rouse the whole college, 
Or he might ignore the whole thing. 
Or he might merely come and inform 
our party. Fate dandled with the 
issue. 

Five minutes after I had regained 
sanctum the porter arrived. 

“T’ve had a message from the 
Catchment Board,” he announced, 
“and they are asking for volunteers, 
The Dean let a party go once before, 
so I expect it will be all right. Now 
go out quietly, please, and don’t let 
me down.” 

I wondered what he implied by 
this last request. 

We donned our oldest and most 
insalutary habit, equipped ourselves 
with spades from the gardener’s tool- 
shed, and went to the gate. The 
porter, as he let us out, whispered 
to me, “I could hear the pennies 
drop,” and with this enigmatic 
remark, opened the gate. It was 
some time before the penny dropped 
with me, and I realised he had 
spotted our little ruse de guerre. 
(He later told me he was a Fen man 
himself, and had great sympathy 
with anyone going to combat his 
hereditary enemy, floods.) 

It was still raining furiously. We 
tramped off to the garage where 
I kept my vehicle. This creature, 
which went under the honorary name 
of car, was a venerable carriage 
which generations of drivers had 
reduced to the semblance of a piece 
of farm machinery. A tendency to 
change gear on its own, and a dislike 
of stopping were among its lesser 
mysteries. I had, however, nursed 
it over considerable milage, and 
although it was always springing 
surprises, we had come to a sort of 
good-humoured understanding of one 
another. We piled ourselves and 
our weapons into the bodywork, and 
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after one or two preliminary back- 
fires, chugged out into as filthy a 
night as I have yet encountered. 

“A mile below Frattisham is the 
place,” said Martin, who had a good 
knowledge of the surrounding country. 
“They always have trouble there 
where the river takes a big bend. 
I suggest we try there first.” The 
motion was adopted unanimously, 
and we navigated blusteringly through 
the night in that direction, our feeble 
glim revealing a flickering strip of 
rain-drenched lane slowly threading 
towards us. Frattisham village loomed 
out of the dark, and by a shower of 
spray we divined that the unfortunate 
hamlet was unable to get rid of its 
surplus rain-water, with the result 
that we forged through the main 
street in the style of a tug on the 
Grand Union Canal, our wake sloshing 
against the sides of the houses. 

A mile farther on, under Martin’s 
direction, we turned down a lane to 
the left. I use the word lane with 
some reserve ; for this duct resembled 
nothing so much as a strip of Passchen- 
daele after a heavy bombardment. 
Taking a line by the hedges, for the 
ground was covered with water, we 
foundered and slithered and bounced 
tentatively forward, until with a 
sigh of escaping steam we sank up 
to our floorboards in a morass, and 
came to an involuntary standstill. 

“Well, here we are,” I said, and 
nobody could honestly deny the fact. 

We climbed down over the side, 
into two feet of icy water and mud, 
just as all the car lights fused. 
After a minute or two we got more 
accustomed to the night, and could 
see, about a hundred yards ahead, 
silhouetted against the dark sky, a 
long black ridge—the river bank. 

By tacit agreement we all lit cigar- 
éttes under cover of the car. It was 
rightly assumed that we should be 
wo wet for the rest of the night to 
attempt it again. 

We stumbled off down the lane, 
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the water up to our knees, already 
soaked to the skin all over. In a 
few minutes we had reached the 
bottom of the bank, and began to 
scramble up the slippery eminence. 
Finally we reached the summit, and 
there, lipping the top, lay a great 
sheet of water stretching into the 
darkness. 

A voice hailed us from over to the 
right, and sang out in East Country 
cant, “She’s still a-rising. She'll 
be over here soon, I reckon. Can 
’e genlemen help me top this bank 
with sacks ?”” We turned, and faintly 
discerned the squat, broad figure 
of the farmer looming out of the 
blackness. 

“T’ve plenty of empty sacks in 
the barn down there. We can fill 
them from the field, and lay them 
along the top here.” He led the 
way down the bank, and we groped 
our muddy road through the rain 
until the smell of midden, and 
the faint cluck of a disturbed fowl, 
told us that we were in the farm- 
yard. There was the bump of a door, 
and we entered into the dryness, 
with the scent of hay all around us. 
I put my hand out and touched the 
iron teeth of a harrow. Then some- 
one shone a torch, and revealed a 
high pile of empty sacks. 

We gathered up a bundle each, 
and set off again for the river. At 
the foot of the bank we dumped our 
load, and one holding a sack open, 
and another heaving the heavy wet 
soil into it, we laboured to fill it. 
Full, it was hoisted on to the back, 
and the burden was transported stag- 
geringly up the perilous slippery in- 
cline and dumped thankfully at the 
foot of the farmer, who placed it 
with loving care along the lip of 
the bank, while the panting carrier 
returned for more. Benjie Alston, 
that stalwart support of the University 

lst XV. second row of the scrum, a 
giant among us, did great deeds that 
night, and worked tirelessly lifting 
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load after load, the while we weaker 
vessels struggled and panted, till our 
backs burned, our ears sang, and 
the darkness swam before our eyes. 
I remember slipping and falling fiat 
on my face in cold mud, pinned 
down by my freight. I remember 
Tom sliding off a plank into three 
feet of ditch-water, and extracting 
himself slowly by means of the most 
terrible epithets. And even now I 
shudder at the memory of that heart- 
rending climb up the bank, foot by 
foot, the sack tearing at the hands 
and shoulders, and doubling its weight 
with every step. And all the time 
the river was creeping up and up. 

It took us two hours to form a 
rampart along the danger-point of 
the bank. The water had already 
reached about a third of the way up 
the sides of our sacks, and but for 
them would by now have been flow- 
ing over the edge. But we had filled 
the breach for themoment. Providence 
alone knew how much more the level 
would rise. 

As we were consolidating our gains 
the farmer confided to me, ‘“‘ My 
missus is down there with pneu- 
monia. She’s rare bad, and the 
doctor says she mustn’t be moved. 
He’s down there now. She’s on the 
ground floor, you see.” And in a 
flash I realised that this stocky 
little man was fighting for all he 
possessed. It came as a tremendous 
incentive. 

Having done all we could along the 
top, we scouted the area to see whether 
there was danger elsewhere. The 
patrol had not gone far before Martin 
cried out, ‘“ There’s water trickling 
through the side here. The bank’s 
all soft.” Investigation proved in- 
deed that the bank had become 


porous at that point, and a major 
break-through was imminent. So 
back we went to the farm for more 
sacks. We toiled with furious energy, 
and gradually laid a massive slab of 
sacks on the slow landslide, reinforcing 
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the structure with hurdles and stakes 
driven in, until through sheer physical 
exhaustion we could do no more, 
And by good Providence the water 
rose no farther. 

The time came when one of us 
dragged his weary body to the edge 
of the stream and gave a shout; 
for the water level had gone down. 
We struggled to the place, and looked 
at this miracle. Yes, sure enough, 
the level was about half an inch 
below the mark we had scribed on a 
stake driven in at the water’s edge. 
The emergency was over. 

In our excitement we did not 
notice the arrival of a tall man in a 
raincoat and sea-boots. He approached 
the farmer and said in steady tones, 
“Well, Mr Garroway, your wife's 
passed the crisis. She’ll be all right 
now. Would you like to come down 
and see her, if you can spare a few 
moments? How’s the good work 
going here ?” 

We told him. The farmer went 
off with him in the direction of the 
farm. Thus, within a short space, 
was our despair turned to joy. 

An age passed, during which we 
lay in the inhospitable mud, and 
wished we had strength and dryness 
enough to light a cigarette, watching 
the river level as it slowly receded. 
At last to the east a faint loom 
in the sky bespoke the dawn. With 
the greying of the blackness the 
farmer returned, carrying with him 
a bottle of whisky, and his most 
gracious thanks. 

That swig of raw spirit burned its 
way down inside us like a purifying 
fire, and our weariness dropped like 
a mantle from us. As it grew lighter 
we could look around and see our 
handiwork. There, along the bank, 
were ranged the sacks, no _ longer 
essential. There, below us, the mighty 
earthwork we had constructed over 
the leaking section. Over to the lef, 
through the trees, I could just se 
my car, up to the running-boards 
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in water, @ mute and abandoned 
faithful one. 

But it was to the trim little farm 
below us that our eyes turned, and 
to beyond it, where, stretching away 
into the distance, lay the great fertile 
land of the fens, grey-brown in the 
dawn light, mile upon mile, safe from 
the ruin of flood. We looked upon 
these things, and were glad. 

Of our subsequent gargantuan break- 
fast of bacon and eggs and scalding 
tea I need not tell. Nor need I but 
mention our Herculean and _ finally 
successful efforts to salvage my car and 
return it to the garage. It will not 
be necessary, either, to recall our 
inopportune arrival, like storm-tossed 
searecrows, in the college, at the 
exacs moment when a stately but 
seandalised procession of dons was 
moving towards morning chapel. But 
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I would record the day, a week later, 
when a parcel of no mean dimensions 
arrived addressed to Martin. It con- 
tained a gigantic and ambrosial ham, 
and a note attached, which I reproduce 
verbatim :— 


“ Dear Sirs, 

I want you to have this to show 
you my great thanks for what you 
done. All is well, and the Misses 
is doing well. The river is far 
down now. If any of you gentlemen 
gets tired of your hic haec hocs 
and long divisions, come and work 
the land. You'll do. 


Yours obediently, 
T. Garroway.” 


** And that’s not a bad idea, either!” 
said Tom West. 














THE PANTUN. 


BY SIANU. 


THE men whose job it is to put 
bits of empire on the map, or to open 
up those parts so that “the sons of 
Mary may overcome it, pleasantly 
sleeping and unaware,” are the pioneer 
surveyors; men of the public works 
who deal with the laying out of roads ; 
railway engineers at railhead for ever 
pushing the railway on; and last, 
but not least, the young administrators, 
often very young, who get in touch 
with the scattered families of natives, 
collect rents, and administer the law. 
In places where there is no social 
life whatever, where there are no 
companions of their own race or 
colour, the wives of such men will 
be lonely indeed, unless they get to 
know the native races living in the 
vicinity. 

Forty years ago a romance started 
between a young surveyor and a 
girl who had always desired to stretch 
her wings and fly to the far corners 
of the earth. He took service with 
the Malay States Government, while 
she waited and dreamed of the day 
when she would join him. At last 
came promotion and an appointment 
with a salary that would justify 
marriage from the financial point of 
view, but . . . The district in question 
had large areas of land as yet un- 
touched, no roads or telephones, no 
communication with the outside world 
except by steamer once every week or 
ten days. Would it be playing the 
game to ask a woman to live there ? 

The girl was willing to take the 
risk. She had been a voracious reader 
all her life; combing the shelves of 
libraries in her anxiety to learn all 
she could of those countries as yet 
unknown except to the few. That 


she would be living in an un- 
civilised spot did not alarm her one 
bit ; on the contrary, she was delighted 





girl 


to think that she, too, might feel the 
thrill of walking the untrodden ways 
and meeting the lesser-known people 
of the country. 

So the two were married in Singa. 
pore, and the trip up the eastern coast 
was the first of her new experiences, 
The little coasting steamer was s0 
different from the ocean liner with 
its luxuries which she had just left. 
The full moon shone on the little 
craft, and the girl looked down upon 
the weil-deck, full to overcrowding 
with a chattering horde of natives 
all intent on getting a meal before 
going to sleep. Chinese, Malays, 
Tamils, Indians, huddled in their 
separate little groups, making a colour. 
ful picture and giving a good imitation 
of a Tower of Babel. 

Her first impressions of the little 
town to which she came were quite 
wrong; for she thought her own and 
her four neighbours’ houses in the 
adjoining compounds made up the 
whole place. She had been landed 
on the beach close to the bungalow 
where her husband had his _head- 
quarters, and what with getting the 
luggage unpacked and the rooms 
straightened to her liking she did 
not go far afield for some days. It 
was @ surprise on going to the club, 
about a mile away, to come upon 
crowded kampongs—Malay settlements 
—houses, coconut trees, and people 
everywhere. ‘‘ Oh!” she exclaimed, 
“I did not know all these people 
lived so close to us,” and, as she 
spoke, the Malays came running from 
all directions: “It is the white 
woman, the wife of the Tuan Ukor 
Tanah,” they cried. The Tuan was 
pelted with questions. 

“What do they say?” asked the 


“ They want to come and see you.” 
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“ Oh, tell them to come.” 

“ But you can’t talk to them yet.” 

“Well, I never shall if I don’t 
start ; do tell them to come.” 

As they walked on she said, “‘ What 
did they say at first? I heard the 
words ‘Juan’ and ‘ Mem,’ but they 
called you something else; what 
was it?” 

“Oh, the Tuan Ukor Tanah, you 
mean ?” 

“Yes, what does it mean ? ”’ 

“The Tuan-that-measures-the-land, 
that is my name, and you will now 
be the Mem Ukor Tanah.” 

She was delighted with her new 
title. 

There were no other white women 
in the vicinity, and she would have 
been lonely indeed had it not been 
for the Malays, who were not slow 
to avail themselves of her invitation. 
Language proved a stumbling-block, 
but not for long. The illustrated 
journals from England helped a lot; 
for the native women were keen to 
know what the pictures represented. 
Stories of plays then running in town 
had for them a great fascination ; 
for the Malay is a born actor, and 
plots were carefully considered with 
a view to presenting the plays in 
the coolie lines in the evenings. 
Weddings, too, were ever a delight. 
“Which is the bride, the ’groom, 
and the parents?” In this way 
new words were added to _ her 
vocabulary day by day, and before 
three months had passed she could 
carry on a halting conversation with 
many friends in the kampongs. 

Her outlook on life in those early 
days was a picture-book in itself. 
There were journeys up-river in the 
old atap-roofed house-boat, no oil 
painting to look at, but so comfortable, 
with its roomy centre-deck, its bath- 
toom, and kitchen; lovely evenings 
with the voices of the coolies coming 
through in snatches as they told 
stories and recited their funny little 
thymes on the foredeck. There 
were marches up-country along the 
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big road, then in its infancy, marchés 
of twelve, fourteen, and even eighteen 
miles a day in the blazing sunlight, 
@ weary trail sometimes when the 
way ahead shimmered in the heat, 
showing dead-straight stretches of 
three miles at a time. Still, there 
was a certain comfort in the straight- 
ness; for who knew what might lie 
round the corner in a State where 
tiger roamed and wild elephants 
wandered at their own sweet will ? 

There were camps on the broad, 
white beaches with their “ singing 
sand,”’ which hissed with a musical 
note as the feet left it. Sometimes 
the work took them into deep jungle. 
Here the way was hard-going ; through 
jungle swamp, where the ever-resource- 
ful Malay coolies had gone ahead and 
placed flat strips of bamboo tied to 
small stakes, making light bridges, 
so that by taking a staff in hand 
and placing the feet sideways one 
could traverse the moving bog-like 
earth without fear of sinking. Leeches, 
too, were prevalent, especially after 
rain, and there were bad spots to 
cross, black inky water with no hope 
of using a boat because of the snags 
under the surface. Here a coolie 
would go ahead and search with his 
foot for a hold on some submerged 
log, and then guide the next man’s 
foot on to it; so, hand in hand, they 
would cross the sluggish stream 
which she christened the Styx. This 
particular bit of the journey took 
nearly two hours to accomplish; it 
left a legacy in the form of some 
kind of poison; for both the Mem 
and the Tuan had to part with all 
their toe-nails and wait for new ones 
to grow—a painful process. 

The camp reached, there was much 
to be done: the tent to erect on the 
high platform of saplings prepared 
for it, the unloading of food, clothes, 
and cooking utensils, the arrangement 
of sleeping quarters. The coolies, 
all very nervous, afraid of the jungle, 
looked fearfully round on walls of 
what seemed to be solid greenery 
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on three sides, only a little patch of 
sky overhead and a trail of light above 
the river, on the far side of which 
reared another high mass of trees 
and creepers all tangled together. 
It was an eerie place; no use the 
Tuan trying to reassure them, telling 
them there was nothing to fear 
because they were in jungle too 
deep for wild beasts. “‘We know 
that,” they said, “because there 
are no mosquitoes.” Oh no, it was 
not animals they feared, it was the 
jungle spirits, the unknown; those 
terrible sisters, the langsuir, harpies 
who lay in wait for a man, who took 
him up into high trees and there 
wreaked their will upon him. They 
were just plain scared, and, though 
a lean-to had been erected for them, 
they picked up their mats after dark, 
one by one, crept up the steps of the 
platform, and stretched themselves 
in a long row alongside the tent in 
which slept the Tuan and the Mem, 
whom they regarded as their father 
and mother, at any rate for the time 
being. 

The Mem, restless after the journey, 
woke ; something had pushed against 
the mattress; by the light of the 
tiny lamp that was kept burning all 
night she could see the outline of 
@ row of feet all the way down the 
side of the tent. She woke the Tuan: 
“Look! feet, all feet.” 

“The coolies,” said the TJwan. 
“Let them alone; they’re tired and 
frightened ; they'll get used to it 
in a day or two.” No natives lived 
anywhere near this camp; there was 
only a sign here and there of the 
little Sakai, the jungle folk who 
wander from place to place, making 
@ few palm-leaves do for a shelter, 
creeping into the ashes of the fire 
for warmth; for it is cold at night 
in the heart of the dank jungle. 

After a few years it seemed to the 
Mem that she must have met all 
the kinds and conditions of men and 
women of this country, especially 
women; for, whenever a new piece 
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of work was started, however deserted 
the place might seem to be at first 
sight, sure enough next morning after 
the Tuan and his gang had set out 
with the theodolite and the chain, 
first one, then another woman would 
appear, and by ten o’clock the Mem 
was surrounded by an admiring crowd, 
many of whom now saw a white 
woman for the first time. On one 
occasion @&® woman carried a child 
for twenty miles to see—as the Mem 
put it—‘the exhibit’; “for,” she 
said, describing the incident to the 
Tuan, “I feel like the fat lady at 
the circus.” 

By now she had also seen many 
sides of native life, shared its sorrows, 
tended the Malays and Chinese in 
sickness; she had become familiar 
with the settlements of houses and 
shops, the riverside towns, their 
shopping centres, sometimes consist- 
ing of large house-boats lashed together 
and linked by a series of planks. 
Here one could buy anything in the 
way of pottery, silks, foodstuffs, 
mats, jewellery, and even chickens 
or a@ goat, should one so desire. 

She knew the fishermen on the 
coast, those whose sole means of 
livelihood was taken from the sea, 
and, when the camp was pitched on 
the beach, she would wait with the 
women of the village for the first 
sign of the fishing fleet on its home- 
ward journey. The catch as a whole 
was spoken for by Chinese fish-curers, 
but it was understood that the first 
boat home shared its haul among 
the villagers. She would always 
remember the first time the woma 
called to her, “Come, Mem, take 
your share”; for in those days wha 
tinned food—there was no cold storag 
then—was the only thing for the camp 
larder, fresh food was a godsend. 

In one riverside kampong she learned 
to make the soft mats, and to prepart 
the menkuang for weaving them. Sh 
was able to improve their desigs 
and colours. Some of the maj 
were accepted by the Governmaett 
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instead of rent, in places where there 
was no metal currency. 

So when one morning the Tuan 
announced that the next bit of the 
map would be prepared up-country 
on the Triang River, where a revision 
of land was necessary, she pictured 
the usual huddle of huts by a river 
and asked, ‘‘ How do we get there ? ” 

“The first eighteen miles by gharri, 
then we turn in and there is a tiny 
railway ; after that, I am not sure.” 

“A railway! Here?” She was 
astonished. ‘“‘ How civilised !” 

The Tuan grinned. “ Wait till you 
see it,” he said. 

The ride in gharris was pure pleasure, 
the road running through newly 
opened rubber estates, then for a 
few miles through virgin jungle, a 
border of this having been cut down 
on either side to allow for trees that 
might fall and block the highway. 
These verges were always a delight ; 
for young shoots were continually 
springing up with their brighter green, 
and here and there the tops of a plant 
would have a tuft of vivid scarlet 
or purple leaves, a fairy-like garden 
under the shade of the branches of 
huge forest trees. 

The pleasure of this drive, however, 
was offset by the railway journey, 
which was sheer terror. The trolley 
was worked by two coolies whose 
minds had certainly but a single 
thought, to urge the trolley as fast 
as possible downhill in order to get 
a good start up the other side and 
80 save themselves labour. There 
were gullies twenty feet deep to be 
crossed, and, after flying at what 
seemed a breakneck speed over them, 
rocking from side to side, the Mem 
heaved a sigh of thankfulness on 
leaving that trolley. 

The mine was a small affair, run 
by one European; once it had been 
& profitable concern, but it was fast 
petering out, and the tin, and the gold 
found with it, hardly paid to work. 
The was pathetic in his 
Welcome, and would have kept his 
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visitors, so anxious was he to converse 
once more with his own kind and 
colour. However, it was necessary 
to get on if camp was to be reached 
by nightfall. At the mine a coolie 
was waiting to conduct them the 
rest of the way, and as they reached 
@ stream and were about to cross 
on a huge log flung over as a bridge, 
he called out, “Have a care, Mem; 
in the middle it is slippery.” Sure 
enough the centre portion was quite 
smooth and shone like glass. ‘“* Who 
did this ?”’ she asked. 

“Bears, Mem, the little honey- 
bears; they come here at night to 
sharpen their claws.” 

The next three miles. were easy 
walking; for, though the path ran 
through deep jungle, buffaloes had 
been used to drag out timber, leaving 
broad. tracks. “ Nearly there, now, 
Mem,” said the coolie, and soon 
afterwards they stepped out of the 
dim, green shade into open country— 
and such country! She gasped at 
the sight before her, so unexpected 
and so beautiful. Acres and acres 
of paddy fields, their tender green like 
that of the leaves of lily-of-the-valley, 
stretched away to the foot of the 
distant hills. Buffaloes grazed here 
and there; houses were scattered 
about; coconut and Pinang palms, 
cotton trees, small granaries in which 
the Malays store their rice; all round 
were signs of great prosperity—a 
veritable Canaan—a land flowing with 
milk and honey. 

“Oh, what a surprise!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and I thought we were 
coming to such an outlandish place.” 

“This it¢ an outlandish place,” 
asserted the Tuan. “It’s only acces- 
sible by the way we came; there’s 
no direct road in. You can travel 
by river, but it’s a long weary trip 
and no joke; it gets choked up 
sometimes, and then it’s the job of 
the P.W.D. to clear it. In fact, they 


make a special inspection journey 
every year to see that the river is 
free from snags and weeds. Look 
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around you; houses, granaries, but 
no shops—you can’t buy a thing 
here.” 

“But why no shops?” 

“Because they’ve no money. All 
the trade in this valley is done by 
bartering rice. At times boats come 
down the river, trading boats, and 
then the people barter their rice 
for clothes and any other things 
they want. The working of this 
valley is simplicity itself. A man 
has Jand, he lets it to one who has 
not. Those who have no land work 
for the others; and all grow rice, 
which serves for wages, and so a!l 
are fed and clothed with the rice 
they grow.” 

“‘ Utopia, in fact,” she said. 

The Tuan looked at the evening 
sun fast dipping behind the hills, 
flooding the river with a gold and 
crimson glory, the peaceful valley 
breathing contentment. ‘‘ Say, rather, 
Arcadia,”’ he said. 

A long, low native house had been 
rented for the survey party; any 
dwelling is preferable to a tent in 
the tropics. The verandah was allotted 
to the coolies. The far end of it, 
and the odd lean-to which had been 
added from time to time, were appro- 
priated by the cook; he and the 
boy would sleep and work there. 
The centre apartment in the interior 
of the building was for the Tuan 
and the Mem. This was a large room 
with a raised sleeping-bench at one 
end, and a _ screened-off space at 
the other which would serve as a 
bathroom. The bench was big enough 
to take the thin mattress and yet 
leave room for the necessary toilet 
articles to be laid out. The boy 
soon unpacked what was needed 
for the night, then went to help 
cookie restore order out of the chaos 
of domestic appliances. In a few 
hours all was to the cook’s liking: 
the box of earth raised waist-high, 
sticks of greenwood laid across for 
the saucepans, and the kerosine-tin 
ready to do duty as an oven in which 
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he could cook anything from a chicken 
to a raised pigeon pie. 

After an excellent dinner the Tuan 
remarked, “Seem to be very few 
people about.” 

“Wait till you’ve gone to work 
tomorrow, then we shall see.”’ 

But even the Mem had to admit 
to some surprise; for, though she 
expected company, she was totally 
unprepared for the thirty or more 
women who appeared coming from 
all directions directly the Tuan had 
disappeared. Every tree in_ the 
vicinity must have sheltered a woman 
or child, and great was the satisfaction 
as the word went round, “ She speaks 
our tongue.” 

After first asking permission—the 
Malay has beautiful manners—they 
trooped in and settled themselves 
on the split-bamboo floor to gaze 
on the white woman now seated on 
the sleeping-bench. This was cleared 
during the day, the mattress being 
rolled up and the net flung back. 
The Mem was puzzled by the 
appearance of her guests ; for, though 
the valley showed such signs of 
prosperity, its inhabitants did not. 
These women were dressed in shabby 
garments—no jewellery, no attempt 
at finery of any kind. Then she 
remembered “no shops,” and rightly 
guessed that their wealth would be 
in other things. 

Anxious to do the right thing she 
asked that she might be introduced 
to the leaders of this social whirl. 
“Among you there must be some 
who, by reason of their standing, 
I should speak to first; let one of 
you come forward and help me,” 
she said. An old hag was pushed 
towards the bench. She came with 
five younger women, and the Mem 
decided she had never in all her life seen 
such specimens of surpassing ugliness. 

“So,” she began, ‘you are al 
important lady in this valley ?” 

“True,” agreed the old dame, 
“considering I own eighty tail of 
buffalo and forty acres of rice.” 
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“And what will you do with all 
that wealth ?” 

“T shall need it all as dowries for 
my five daughters,’’ she said, indicating 
the five ugly sisters. The Mem thought 
this quite likely. 

The old lady then asked, ‘“‘ What 
would the Mem do if she had all 
that?” 

The Mem looked at the shrivelled 
little figure in her shabby clothes, 
and in her own mind put her down 
as a bit of a miser, so she said, “‘ I’d 
buy myself a new coat instead of 
wearing my son’s old one.” 

Sensation ! 

The old hag edged nearer. ‘“‘ And 
how did the Mem know that this is 
my son’s coat ?” 

“ By the pattern, Ma; it is a man’s 
design ; and by the cut; no woman’s 
coat is cut like that.” 

“Ay-i-yah! You know much,” 
said the old lady, by now very 
interested ; “‘ but, you see, I am old 
and no longer beautiful; though,” 
she added wistfully, ““I was once. 
Now, there is no need for me to 
buy clothes—they are of little use 
to me as I am.” 

“How many children have you ?” 
asked the Mem. 

“These five, and three sons who 
work in my paddy fields.” 

“What a family!” exclaimed the 
Mem; for indeed it was a rarity in 
Malaya to have so many children 
living. ‘And your man?” she 
went on. 

“Dead these five years, Mem.” 

“Ah, go on, Ma,” said the Mem 
cheerily, “‘ get yourself a new coat 
and sarong. Who knows? you might 
get married again and have another 
three sons and five daughters ! ” 

Never had joke such a reception ! 
Roars of laughter went up. The 
old dame smacked her thighs and 
cackled with glee. She laughed till 
the tears ran down her face. 

“ Ay-i-yah,” she cried, “I have 
not laughed so much since a young 
Tuan magistrate visited this valley 
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and sang a song about a woman whose 
feet were so big she had to wear fish- 
boxes as sandals.” 

Now the Mem knew that Tuan, 
so, softly she sang the line in Malay : 
“ Peti ikan bulih bikin jadi trompa, 
Clementine.” 

Shrieks of joy. 
it.” 

“Not all of it,” said the Mem, 
as she strove to remember the old 
song so cleverly translated by the 
young official who was afterwards 
to become the Governor of Ceylon. 

Naturally, after that first morn- 
ing she was never allowed to be 
lonely ; every day people came to 
see the wonder—a white woman who 
could speak and sing to them. Gifts 
of fish, eggs, and baskets were brought, 
and she met their demands for medicine 
by spending many hours dealing with 
wounds that had festered owing to 
ignorance and lack of care. 

One morning there was a commotion 
outside. She went to the doorway. 
“Look, Mem, it is Essah; she comes 
to see the Mem.” There, crossing 
the river was a huge water-buffalo, 
and riding on its neck between the 
great horns was a tiny figure. Like 
a queen she sat, smiling down on those 
who walked beside her, her willing 
slaves. A mite of about three years, 
dressed in a little sarong and kabyah, 
@ veil shading her face from the hot 
sun—a pretty sight. The Mem stood 
waiting to welcome the child. Would 
she be frightened ? So many native 
children at first sight of a white 
woman will run in terror. Not so 
Essah. Slowly the huge beast carried 
its rider to the doorway. 

**Down,’’ commanded the little 
maid, and the animal obediently 
laid its head upon the ground and 
lowered its huge body so that the 
child could climb over its face to 
the earth. Oh no, Essah was not 
frightened ; she was like a wild bird. 
With all the confidence in the world 
she put up her hand to her head 
in salutation as she advanced, saying, 


“The Mem knows 
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‘*Tabek, Mem, I have come to see 
the white woman.” 

“Come in, come in,” cried the 
Mem, delighted with her small visitor ; 
“but aren’t you afraid of that great 
buffalo ?” 

Essah laughed. ‘He is mine,” 
she explained. ‘‘He was born the 
same day as I was; he obeys me, 
and me only.” 

Many of the women entered with 
the child, who, once inside, showed a 
lively interest in the Mem’s belong- 
ings. The toilet articles fascinated 
her. She took up the brush; her 
mother started forward, but the Mem 
said, “‘Let her be—she can do no 
harm.” The child put down the 
brush and took up the comb ; evidently 
she had seen such things before. What 
was this? A piece of glass; she 
glanced at it, put it down, then 
started; surely something moved. 
She picked up the glass again and 
looked at it closely, seeing her own 
face for the first time. She did not 
recognise it. 

“Has she never seen a mirror 
before ?””’ asked the Mem. 

“Never, Mem ; two years ago there 
was one in the valley, but it got 
broken.” 

The child was now the centre of 
all eyes; she gazed at the glass, 
looked behind it, around it, tried to 
get quickly to the back of it before 
the image disappeared; in_ short, 
she behaved exactly like a monkey 
faced with the same problem. Then, 
on looking round, she saw the laughter 
on the faces of the women. She 
scowled, and, climbing on to the 
bench where the Mem sat, laid the 
mirror on her lap and said confidently, 
“The Mem will show me where that 
other baby is.” 

“Come close,” said the Mem, 
“closer; now, put your face against 
mine,” and the little golden-brown 
cheek was laid next to the fair skin 
of the white woman. ‘ Now, look— 
who is this?” The Mem pointed to 
her own face. 
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“That is the Mem,” said Essah 
firmly. 

** And who is this, so elose to the 
Mem?” 

The child stared in astonishment, 
then she shouted with joy, “It is 
Essah, it is my own face!” 

For some moments she could not 
take her eyes off the mirror, then 
she announced very seriously, “I am 
pretty; I am.” 

“You are vain,” cried the mother 
reprovingly, “and vain women do 
not get husbands.” 

** Ah, do not chide her,” said the 
Mem; “it will not hurt her to know 
how pretty she is.” 

“You hear,” said Essah, “I am 
pretty ; the Mem says so, and IJ say 
so too,” and it was some time before 
Essah could be persuaded to give 
back the glass and return home. 

“You will come again?” asked 
the Mem, and then a thought struck 
her. “Come again in three days’ 
time and I will have a gift for you.” 

“A mirror,” suggested Essah. 

“Far better than a mirror,” 
promised the Mem. 

All that evening and the next 
morning she was busy with needle, 
cotton, paints, and brush. A white 
petticoat had to be sacrificed and 
ribbons used to produce a doll—a 
rag doll—but, nevertheless, a pretty 
toy, with its painted face and gay 
clothes. She leaned it against the 
wall to await the child, and during 
the day two women came in and 
saw it. One of them immediately 
offered to buy it, but the Mem refused 
all offers, though the woman was 
persistent, and departed sulky and 
disappointed. 

The day appointed for Essah found 
the Mem excited, and the Tuan 
complained at being hustled off with, 
“Do hurry and get out of the way; 
I do so want to see what Essah says 
to her doll.” 

Soon after the survey party's 
departure the buffalo was seen splash- 
ing across the river with its small 
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burden, who was belabouring it with 
her heels. Down clambered Essah, 
in her haste putting one little toe 
right into the buffalo’s eye; but the 
beast made no sign. Up the steps 
to the Mem. 

“Where is it—where is my gift ?” 
“There, see, by the wall.” 

For one second Essah gazed; then 
with a glad ery of “My child, my 
child,” she clasped the rag doll to 
her heart. The women pressed close, 
anxious to see the main main—the 
toy—and the Mem, remembering 
the behaviour of grown-ups in Eng- 
land when children’s toys proved 
attractive, feared lest these women 
should deprive Essah of her treasure. 
Lifting the little one on to the bench, 
she announced, “Now, you can all 
see, and you must not touch.” But 
the women still crowded round the 
child, and one said, “‘ Wait till she 
goes home; then we will get it.” 

Essah heard. ‘‘ Mem, Mem,” she 
cried in anguish, “they will take it 
from me, they will take my child.” 

The Mem was worried, knowing 
they would do that very thing, say- 
ing, as older people do, “ She will 
soon get over it.” What could she 
do to ensure that the doll remain 
in Essah’s keeping ? 

Her eye lighted on a piece of 
chalk, a thing she always took on 
jungle trips; for chalk rubbed round 
the legs of a table, or ringed round 
boxes, will keep ants away. Standing 
in front of Essah as she sat hugging 
her gift, she said in Malay, “I will 
be a pawang and I will make a... 
make a...” Oh, what was the 
word—was there a word for magic ? 
She could not think of one. 

“Make a what?” asked Essah 
eagerly. 

The English word would have to 
do. “TI will make a magic like the 
pawang.”” 


Essah did not know “ magic,” 


but she knew the pawang, the man 
who cast spells over the rice-fields 
that they might bear well, who came 
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and performed strange rites when 
people were ill. She at once got the 
sense of what the Mem was trying 
to convey. 

““Madzic, madzic,” she repeated; 
“the Mem will make a madzic so 
you can’t take my child.” 

Solemnly the Mem drew a circle 
round Essah. “There,” she said; 
“now, if anyone dares to reach out 
into that circle and take Essah’s 
child, something dreadful will happen 
to them.” 

The women drew back ; they looked 
a bit scared—all save one, the woman 
who had wanted to purchase the doll. 
She looked grim and determined. 


The Mem _ watched. Would the 
“magic” work? She was _ tense. 
Oh, horror! The woman was crawl- 


ing nearer—surely she would not 
dare—but nearer, nearer she crept. 
The Mem was in despair; everything 
depended on that circle of chalk. 
Looking round, her eye caught the 
gleam from a gold safety-pin lying 
on the bench. All eyes were on 
Essah; no one noticed the Mem 
as she stooped and stuck the pin 
into the woman’s leg, then dropped 
it through the slats of the floor. 

There was a scream, “ My leg, my 
leg!” All looked at the speaker. 
“Ah, it bleeds,” said one. ‘“‘ What 
bit you ?” 

“You see,” said the Mem sternly, 
“you were going to take Essah’s 
child from her and the spirit in that 
circle would not let you.” 

“TI only wanted to hold it,” was 
the sullen reply. 

“You must not even touch it,” 
commanded the Mem, 

“T wouldn’t touch it now,” said 
the woman. “Nor I, nor I,” said 
other voices. The woman nursed 
her leg, which was not badly hurt, 
but she withdrew into the shadow 
of the wall obviously impressed by 
the Mem’s magic. Essah’s child 
was safe. 

But when the time came for Essah 
to return home she refused to budge, 
B2 
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“If I come outside this they will 
get my child,” she asserted. 

*““Oh no,” said one, ‘“‘ we will not 
touch it; you need not fear.” 

But Essah was not so sure. “I 
will not come, I will not,’ she cried 
as she drummed her heels on the 
bench in anger. She looked at the 
women, and then up at the Mem. 
** Make more madzic ; make a madzic 
outside, this is an inside madzic.” 

The Mem thought for a moment. 
“All right,” she said as she lifted 
the child down on to the floor. ‘‘ Now, 
stand still,” and Essah, clutching her 
first and only toy, stood looking up 
into the Mem’s face with utter faith 
and trust. Making circles over the 
little one’s head the Mem recited the 
old jingle :— 


** Renee meenee minee moh, 
Catch a nigger by his toe, 
If he hollers let him go, 
Eenee meenee minee moh.” 


It was a great success; the women 
stood watching with bated breath. 
“It is a pantun,” said one; and 
another, “‘ The pawang says pantuns.” 

“Of course it is a pantun,” said 
Essah; “it is a madzic pantun; 
the Mem is a pawang, a white pawang.” 

The charm was considered so potent 
that Essah’s mother inquired if it 
was safe for her to handle her own 
child, and the Mem assured her that 
no harm would come to anyone unless 
they touched Essah’s doll; then ven- 
geance would fall swiftly upon the 
offender. 

When the Tuan came home to 
lunch that day the Mem was bent 
double searching under the house 
for her pin. 

“ Hullo, lost anything ? ” 

“Yes, my gold pin.” 

“You must be careful of that 
floor, things slip through so easily.” 

“Oh, I pushed this through; ah! 
here it is.” 

“You pushed it through? what- 
ever for?” 

“IT jabbed a woman in the leg, 
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and I didn’t want her to know ] 
did it.” 

“You what!” She explained the 
circumstances. 


The Tuan was horrified. “ Buy 
you can’t go round doing thing 
like that.” 

The Mem was unrepentant. “Td 
do it again,” she said; “if you'd seen 
that poor mite’s face when she thought 
she would lose her doll. Besides, the 
jab was nothing, only a scratch— 
it won’t hurt the woman, and, any. 
way, the doll is safe now.” 

The Tuan was still stern. “ Nice 
thing,” he said; “suppose the leg 
festers and that woman goes down 
to the hospital at Jelebu and tell 
them a white woman jabbed her in 
the leg. What then? Sure to be 
an inquiry.” 

“Oh no, there won’t be; it’s a gold 
pin, and it only made a small wound. 
T'll go and see her tonight if you 
like.” 

The Tuan thought she had better 
do so. 

“I wonder why she wanted that 
doll so badly ?”” she mused. 

“Better ask her” suggested the 
Tuan. 

Later on, in the cool of the evening, 
the Mem went to see the woman, 
and found her sitting listlessly at 
her doorway looking the picture of 
misery. 

““T came to see how your leg was,” 
she said. 

“Tt hurts no more; it is better; 
it was but a warning of course, had 
I gone on...” The woman 
shuddered at the prospect. ‘“‘ But,” 
she added, “I shall never get one 
now.” 

“Get what ?” 

“A main main like Essah’s; I 
wanted it so much.” 

“ But why? It is but a toy.” 

Then out came the whole pitiful 
story. The Mem had heard it before, 
but never with such a world of pathos 
behind it. ‘I have been married 
these seven years and I have no child. 
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That main main, it was not a child, 
but it was almost as good; I could 
fondle it and hold it, and in the 
night I might dream thinking it was 
real and that it was a baby in my 
arms, these arms that are so empty.” 

Tears were in the Mem’s eyes; 
here was tragedy stark and real; 
she must do something for this woman. 

“Listen,” she said, “you know 
Jelebu ? ” 

“Yes, Mem, I pass there on my 
way to see my sister who lives in 
Seremban; her husband works on 
the railway. He hopes to get a 
place there for my husband soon.” 

“You know the house on the hill 
where the elderly T'uan lives ?” 

“The Abung’s house, Mem?” 

“Yes. Well, my house is in the 
valley just below. Wait a month, 
then come and see me, and I will 
give you &@ main main.” 

“Like Essah’s ? ” 

“Even better than Essah’s.” 

The woman smiled. “It will not 
be long,” she said, “and I shall be 
happy in the waiting.” 

The Mem returned to the camp. 
“Oh, that poor woman,” she began. 
“There, what did I tell you, her 
leg is bad, I suppose ? ” said the T'uan. 

“Oh no, that’s all right, but I 
didn’t know . . .,” and she proceeded 
to tell her husband all about it. 

Directly they got back to their 
house a letter went off to Singapore 
asking for “dolls on appro.,” and 
the Tuan was as anxious as the Mem 
to choose a suitable “child.” It 
must be dark, that was certain, but 
every doll had curly hair. “It must 
be straight,” said the Tuan. “Oh 
yes, I know,” agreed the Mem; 
“Tve heard one woman pitying 
ancther because she had curly hair.” 
At last the question was solved. 
“We will buy this one, and I'll 
damp the hair and get the curls 
out,” she said. 

The doll was dressed in sarong 
and kabyah, with a spangled veil, 
necklace, bracelets, and even anklets ; 
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it was le dernier cri in Malay fashions. 
Then it was put away to await the 
arrival of its “‘ mother.” 

One morning she came; the Mem 
saw her enter the garden, and called 
to her to come up to the porch-room. 
Shyly the woman ascended the stairs. 
*“T have the main main,” said the 
Mem as she opened a box. Taking 
out the doll she laid it in the arms 
stretched out to receive it. ‘“‘ There,” 
she said, “ there is your child.” 

The woman gazed down at the 
toy with adoration. “Oh, it is so 
beautiful,” she said, “but it will 
be many, many dollars; I could never 
buy it.” 

“But there is no question of 
dollars,”’ said the Mem quickly ; “ like 
Essah’s, it is a gift. You must take 
its clothes off each night and dress 
it again in the morning, even as you 
would a real child, and I will pray 
that Tuan Allah will send you a 
son.” 

The woman looked up; it was 
obvious she was too moved to speak, 
but in her eyes were wells of gratitude ; 
no mother ever gazed upon a child 
with more love and adoration than 
this woman did on the lifeless doll. 

The Mem inquired after the people 
of the valley, but she got no more 
than short replies—the “ mother” 
was too engrossed. As she rose to 
go, however, her face took on a look 
of anxiety; she began to descend 
the, stairs, then turned: “ Mem?” 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“Will the Mem say the pantun?” 

“The pantun ?” 

“Yes, the one the Mem said over 
Essah and her child; no one would 
ever dream of touching it, Mem; 
say it over us, that we, too, may be 
safe.” 

The Mem smiled, but somehow 
her voice was unsteady as she recited 
the rhyme once more—‘“‘ Eenee meenee 
minee moh...” The woman was 
entirely satisfied, and went joyously 
down the stairs carrying the doll 
with tender care. 
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Here the story should end, but 
there is a little more to add. The 
Tuan and the Mem served their 
spell and were due for long leave. 
They went first to Seremban, and 
from there in a coach which would 
be coupled to the Singapore express. 
There was a new baby in the party, 
and a Chinese Amah who would 
accompany the three to England. 
As the train was shunted down the 
track the Mem looked out of the 
window at the railway coolie lines. 
She was glad to draw in out of 
the fierce mid-day sun; but she 
had been seen, and a second later 
@ voice floated up: “Mem, Mem; 
oh, Mem.” 

“Someone wants you, I think,” 

said the Tuan. She put her head 
out; at first she did not recognise 
the speaker. ‘‘ Mem, you remember 
me—the Triang valley—the main 
main?” She held up a child. “ See, 
I have a son; is he not a great man, 
Mem?” 
_ “Oh, I’m so glad,” cried the Mem 
as the train began to move. ‘ Come 
with the train on to the platform— 
it will be a few moments before we 
depart,” and the woman kept pace 
alongside the carriage until it stopped. 
She could see into the carriage now. 
“Ah, the Mem has a baby too—a 
boy ? ” 

“No, @ girl.” 

“TI wanted to ask,” the woman 
began, and then looked at the Amah. 
Sensing there was something to be 
said in confidence, the Mem motioned 
to the Amah to take the baby into 
the corridor where the Juan was 
looking out of the far window. ‘“ Now, 
what is it ?”’ she asked. 

** Mem, I have neglected the main 
main since this son of mine came. 
Does the Mem think if I got it out 
again and cared for it that this small 
boy might have a sister?” 

“Let him have it to play with,” 
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suggested the Mem; “teach him to 
be kind to it, and some day—who 
knows ? ” 

“And, Mem?” “Yes?” “Not 
here, Mem, for there are too many 
eyes, but when the Mem gets to the 
end of her journey—tonight perhaps— 
will the Mem say the pantun for 
my son, my son and me ?” 

**T will,” said the Mem as the train 
moved off. 

That evening in the hotel the 
Tuan came from the dressing-room 
into the bedroom. He stared. Had 
his wife gone mad ? She was solemnly 
making circles in the air and reciting— 
**Eenee meenee minee moh. . .” 

“What on earth .. .,” began the 
Tuan. 

“Oh, I’m making magic,” she 
explained; ‘I make very good 
magic.” 

*“* Really, 
for?” 

“You saw that woman at the 
station; well, that was the woman 
whose leg I jabbed, the one that had 
the doll; when I gave it to her I 
made a magic, and now she has a 
son.” 

“Indeed,” commented the Tuan, 
“and what’s this magic for ?” 

“Well, you see she has a son; 
now she wants a daughter.” 

“Look here, young woman,” said 
the Tuan severely, “if you’re going 
to start an increase in the birth-rate 
of Malaya in this way, you'll have 
half the women of the State on your 
doorstep. It’s about time you went 
home. ‘Make magic ’—I never heard 
such nonsense.” 

“No nonsense at all,” said the 
Mem haughtily. “I tell you I make 
very good magic; at any rate, it 
works.” 

But she never knew if it worked 
the second time ; she could only hope 
that the small son had a sister it 
Tuan Allah’s good time, 


and what’s the magic 
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Hic et ubique. 


I. FROM A SUBMARINER'S NOTEBOOK. 


BY JOHN GIBSON. 


THERE came @ day when we were 
ready for patrol again. It was to be 
our last in the Mediterranean. The 
Army, Intelligence, and Naval staff, 
who had been waiting for this moment, 
descended upon us like a lot of house- 
flies. They all wanted us to do a 
little job for them. We said we would 
do them all. Bravo! 

So it was that we were introduced 
to Military Intelligence and Military 
Operations, M.I. and M.O. These two 
departments were related to one 
another in that they both fought on 
the same side, otherwise they were in 
watertight compartments and worked 
separately. It seemed to us as if they 
were slightly competitive. The situa- 
tion became a little confused. 

The M.I. officer was an American 
Greek dressed up as a U.S. army 
captain. He arrived on board one 
day with two rather sleek men in grey 
flannels whom, it appeared, we were 
to drop off on the coast of Greece. 
They had two rubber boats, neatly 
folded into canvas bags, and some 
field rations. The American showed 
us little maps of the coast. ‘“* There,” 
he said, “is the spot. It is marked 
by X.” 

The M.O. men, two of them, arrived 
with a British army captain. We 
were to pitch his two toughs into the 
island of Rhodes. They were, he said, 
charming and simple guerrillas; they 
were reliefs for the previous pair who 
had been caught and executed. We 
said that we would make them happy 
and that they could talk to the lads 


I. 


from M.I. This did not please either 
British or American. On no account 
were the two pairs to meet. On no 
account were they even to see each 
other. M.O. inferred that the British 
were playing with dozens of cliques 
and parties. The situation was very 
difficult and we were to be careful. 
We said we would. The two M.O. 
men were huge. One of them later 
claimed to have killed sixteen Italians 
and Germans with his bare hands. 
They embarked on this trip with 
great enthusiasm, and we discovered 
that both men had wives on Rhodes 
who were waiting for them with open 
arms. Cherchez les femmes ! 

Once we were at sea we disobeyed 
orders and both parties got together 
in a great pow-wow. It was quite 
impossible to conceal the presence of 
one lot from the other. When they 
first met we waited for the skin and 
hair to fly, but nothing happened. 
They introduced themselves politely 
and talked away quietly in Greek. 

Our first call was at Rhodes. It 
was a calm night when we arrived, 
with a full moon blazing from above. 
The island was dark and remote. 
We had the toughs on the bridge, and 
they sighted faint flickers of light high 
on the hills, which sent them into 
gusts of talk. They were in sight of 
home. We fixed our position, re- 


checked it, and began the operation 
of getting the inflatable dinghy ready. 
Above us the clouds hung low over 
the island, successfully hiding us from 
a fort that the Germans were known 
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to have occupied. The soft throb of 
our engines beat into the darkness as 
we steamed to seaward. 

The method of landing was in three 
phases. First, we went in and made 
quite sure that we had arrived at the 
right beach. Second, we went a little 
way offshore, opened the hatches, and 
got the boat on deck. Third, we 
inflated the boat and closed the shore 
again. While our hatch was open we 
were pretty well useless as a submarine, 
and that was, therefore, the most 
crucial time. 

For some reason M.O. had painted 
their one boat a brilliant yellow. We 
had pleaded against this. The captain 
had pointed out that all Air Sea Rescue 
boats were painted yellow because it 
was easily visible. Was this the right 
shade for a cloak-and-dagger opera- 
tion? M.O. were quite adamant and 
explained that this prevented their 
stores from getting mixed with M.I. 
M.I. inferred that they wouldn’t 
touch a yellow boat with the usual 
end of a barge-pole. Anyway, the 
boat remained yellow. 

All went well until we had our hatch 
open and were passing up the boat 
from the darkened torpedo compart- 
ment. Over the broadcasting system 
came the sudden order: “Man the 
Oerlikon. Man the Oerlikon,” and 
shortly afterwards we, down below, 
heard the roar of aircraft engines. 
As so often happens, the alarm was 
more or less false. A Junkers 88 
went spinning overheard, dropped two 
recognition flares on the fort, and 
vanished behind the hills. We all 
took a deep breath and pushed the 
boat out as fast as possible. 

From the bridge it was possible to 
gee the dim forms of Harry, our New 
Zealander, and his minions gathered 
round the flat boat, looking for the 
two little air-flasks that were used to 
blow the thing up. Using our bino- 
culars under that great moon, we 
could see their efforts were successful, 
and the thing began to swell and take 
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its shape. It grew and grew and the 
yellow of it gleamed in our eyes. The 
captain swore. Bigger and more 
alarming grew this monstrous boat 
until there was a sudden bang that 
echoed around the island. The boat 
vanished. 

We saw the inflation party bowed in 
conference over the ruins. The seconds 
passed pregnantly. Eventually Harry 
loomed close and whispered dramati- 
cally, ‘‘ Boat’s exploded, sir.” 

M.O. had only one boat, so that 
they were now, in theory, marooned, 
but the captain took the political 
future of Greece in his hands and 
ordered M.I.’s spare boat to be blown 
up. Harry retired and we began the 
operation all over again. This time 


we damned the flasks and led a com- 


pressed-air tube up through the hatch, 
which we could control from below. 
All went well. Rough and Tough 
clambered down into the rubber circle, 
and away they went. We watched 
them bobbing through the moonlight 


until they were lost in the shadow of [ 


the shore. 

We turned away from those dark 
cliffs and looked at the spot marked 
X on the chart where the two ML 
agents were to depart. Time was 
important because we were not allowed 
to sink anything until both parties 
were safely disembarked. When we 
eventually throbbed up the coast of 
Eubea the weather had changed for 
the worse. There was a sharp on- 
shore wind and the sky was overcast. 
It was very dark indeed. The captain 
decided to wait for a day and get our 
position accurately by a land fix. We 
could see the beach as soon as the 
sun was up, and towards evening 
the breeze died slowly, but it left 
quite a nasty lop. It was one 
thing for experienced seamen to row 
that damned little cockle, but quite 
different when those sleek young 
Greeks tried to clamber into it from 
the submarine. 

The operation began at midnight. 
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We opened the hatch when we were 
a mile offshore and put our bows into 
thesea. Water sprayed below, but only 
in small quantities. We were silent 
on the job, silent and watchful. Our 
passengers, on the other hand, were 
noisy and happy to be away. A light 
was blinking on the waters close 
at hand; a fisherman perhaps? It 
may have been a small buoy. Any- 
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The Dardanelles was a likely spot 
for enemy shipping, but the currents 
are very strong. We were sent there 
to intercept an enemy tanker that 
had done the trip from Istanbul 
to Pireus several times. I think 
there were only two of these ships left 
in the Augean at that time. Cape 
Hellas was brown and green to the 
north. The coast of Turkey faded 
away to the south-east. A _ little 
island lay almost due south. We 
plotted our position and patrol lines 
for night and day. The currents 
hurled us about, and we had to go full 
speed at times to avoid going aground. 
We were kept quite busy on watch 
when dived. 

One of the first things we had to do 
when arriving in a billet was to find 
out where the density layers were. 
Submarines can sit on these layers 
much as a zeppelin can sit on clouds, 
or gliders soar with the rising air. 
Under water there are pockets like 
those which drop aircraft for hundreds 
of feet. After an attack it would be 
necessary for us to get deep pretty 
quickly, and it was a good thing to 
know at what depth we would stick. 
The transmissions of the Italian anti- 
submarine instruments would be de- 
flected by density layers, and under 
these we could hide with comparative 
safety. 

The approaches to the Dardanelles 
produced some wonderful layers, but 
they were not consistent. In one 
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way, it stayed where it was and we 
kept our eyes on it. 

When they left the Greeks shouted 
and waved, starting to sing “ Rule 
Britannia ’’ at the top of their voices. 
We ground our teeth in horror and 
turned away at full speed. I re- 
member wondering if those two men 
would ever live to be thanked for 
their work. Probably not. 


place we found them at two hundred 
feet, but some miles to the north they 
were at three fifty. It was a difficult 
business. In the end we gave it up 
and hoped for the best. 

At night we could see the lights of 
Turkey. A large liner, fully lit, left 
the coast and set course for Smyrna. 
We watched her pass in peace. The 
Turks were more our allies than any- 
one knew. They did more for us than 
many of the countries that were 
officially among the United Nations. 

One morning, shortly after break- 
fast, the captain sighted two masts 
through the high-powered periscope. 
They were down towards Lemnos and 
seemed to be coming in our direction. 
The alarm went stridently. We awoke 
with a bang and went to action stations. 
It was hot. The submarine was silenced 
and all the fans were stopped. Sweat 
ran off us in streams. As on all these 
occasions a strange feeling, half fear, 
half excitement, hit us in the stomach. 
As on all these occasions our eyes 
were watching the face of the captain. 
He signalled for the periscope to be 
lowered, walking slowly up and down 
the control-room, slowly folding a 
piece of paper into tiny squares. The 
minutes passed, the sweat ran faster, 
and the squares of paper grew even 


smaller. The man on the hydro- 
phones was silent. He could hear 
nothing. 


On the plot and torpedo director 
instrument it was easy to forecast 
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some of the required information. 
The convoy would be doing between 
eight and twelve knots; that was 
certain. They would probably be 
zigging like mad, as this position of 
ours was not original and other 
tankers had been sunk here. Their 
course was easy to calculate within 
certain limits. Lemnos to Hellas. 


All right. A twenty degree zig 
perhaps? There were no _ large 
navigational alterations of course 


to be made. We twiddled our knobs 
and waited. 

The captain made a sign. “ Let’s 
see. Ah! There they are. Two 


ships in the convoy and one . . . two 
... three... Oh! the hell of a lot 
of escorts. About five aircraft. ... 
Three bombers high and two sea- 
planes sweeping the water. Down 
periscope. Hard-a-port. Full speed 
together. Sixty feet.” 

We began to shudder through the 
water to get into position. The boat 
started to porpoise in the currents, and 
it looked as if we were going to shoot 
to the surface under the noses of those 
aircraft. We held her down on the 
hydroplanes and regained control. To 
hell with it ! 

“Slow together. Thirty feet. Steer 
north. Up periscope. Yes. They are 
zigging about forty degrees. I’m now 
twenty on the starboard bow. The 
range is... I can now see five 
destroyers and some E-boats. This is 
going to be fun. Down.” 

We heard a crash then—five ex- 
plosions in quick succession. The 
Italians were up to their old game. 
Aircraft leaving the convoys would 
drop their bombs before they sped 
away home. This was reckoned to 
put us off if we were around. As it 
was, it did make us jump. The 


destroyers were now dropping depth- 
charges at regular intervals—one every 
four minutes. That was a good 
sign. If they went on like that 
they would never hear us on their 
hydrophones. 
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Our operator could hear the convoy : 
transmissions all over the place. The 
long arm of those destroyers wag 
creeping in our direction. Those little 
high-pitched notes that were being 
pushed out through the water were 
our deadly enemy. If they hit our 
hull they would echo back to the keen 
Italian listeners, and there would be 
no attack. So it went on. 

The captain was having another 
look at them. He gave us mor 
courses and ranges. He could now 
see five destroyers, five E-boats, and 
five aircraft. This was certainly quite 
an escort. We closed slowly, watching 
for a gap in the screen. One destroyer, 
the wing, passed astern. We could 
hear her through our thin plates, 
Another went by ahead. We were 
inside. Now for the target. 

It was about this time that the 
captain realised that we were in the 
grip of a current and were sweeping 
towards the enemy much too fast. In 
that position, with twelve enemy 
ships all round us, there was nothing 
much we could do about it. The 
periscope was likely to be sighted by 
one of those circling aircraft if it 
stayed up for more than a few seconds. 
We swung hard left to get at the 
leading tanker, but with no propeller 
speed and that great current holding 
us, the boat refused to answer the 
helm. We went full speed for a 
moment and the boat began to swing. 
By now the target was very close. 
We could not fire on this course, and 
could never hope to escape detection 
if we pushed up our periscope while 
going fast. Slowly we swung round 
and stood by the torpedoes. But the 
stars were not fighting for us that day. 
The boat swung on and on, refusing 
to be checked. A quick look. The 
captain saw the bow of the second 
tanker coming straight at us, towering 
up and too damned close. In 4 
desperate effort to get away we went 
full speed ahead and flooded the 
emergency tank to take us deep. It 
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was no good. We speeded, wriggled, 
and tried to plunge like a fish on the 
end of a line, but the current held us 
like a barbed hook. The boat refused 
to drop. We were sitting on a surface 
layer. Hell ! 

As it happens, we had just begun to 
plane down slightly when the tanker 
hit us. There was a grinding noise 
anda bump. We swayed and hunched 
our shoulders. The boat, pressed 
down through the layer, shot deep at 
an alarming speed. To help matters 
the right-wing destroyer dropped one 
of her routine depth-charges as we 
sailed drunkenly beneath her. We 


‘hit the bottom with a bang and 


slithered for a moment, but by then 
everyone knew that we were not sunk. 
There was no water coming in. 

That was an infuriating attack. It 
seemed dreadful that after getting in 
through those destroyers we should 
have been huffed at the last moment. 
But I think most of us were pretty 
glad we weren’t swimming around. 
The damage was less than expected. 
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Both periscopes were cut off and the 
wireless aerial damaged, but the bridge 
was whole and we were able to open 
the conning-tower hatch. We started 
for home, running blind when dived. 
While heading south the staff excelled 
themselves. They sent us a signal 
telling us not to go within the Leros 
Minefield and not to approach within 
so many miles of Stampalia. After a 
quick look at the chart the navigator 
arrived in the wardroom and told us 
that if we obeyed the Big Chiefs there 
was no way out of the northern 
figean. The captain eventually found 
@ tiny passage, just east of Amorgos. 
It was only about two miles wide. 
“* Only a damned fool would put mines 
there.” 

We went through that passage at a 
hundred feet and were cheered all day 
by strange noises, like wires scraping 
past the hull. The captain thought it 
was some tough sort of seaweed or 
fishing-nets. I’m not so sure, but I do 
remember that I didn’t sleep at all 
that afternoon. 


II. RECONNAISSANCE AT HEIS. 


BY HAM. 


Hers is a small fishing-boat port on 
the north coast of Italian Somaliland. 
There is a number of such ports, all 
normally of little importance, but in 
1940 British Intelligence fixed this 
coast with an intense, though some- 
what myopic stare. 

The Italians, by sheer weight of 
numbers and greatly assisted by the 
smooth working of our evacuation 
scheme, had captured British Somali- 
land; we were left explaining to the 
world that we had only lost a desert, 
for which we had little affection in 
any case, while the Italians were left 
wishing that they had stayed in the 
comfortable highlands of Abyssinia. 


After a nervous look to right and 
left, as it were, they withdrew their 
main forces, leaving the policing of 
British Somaliland to irregular forces 
and a few of their less popular 
Governatore. 

Meanwhile, Cairo wanted very much 
to find out what was the situation on 
the coast of British Somaliland. It 
was hard to believe that Mussolini’s 
bravos had taken this long strip of 
barren coast for no reason, and harder 
still to believe that they meant to 
fortify it. That they intended to cross 
the straits and attack Aden, despite 
the fact that the Aden evacuation 
scheme had been more practised and 
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should work even more smoothly 
than that of Berbera, was incredible. 
It was necessary to find out all 
we could of this coast, and I was 
deputed to look at it and to make 
& report. 

One of the accepted methods of 
finding out all about the enemy is 
that of the armed reconnaissance, a 
particularly effective method with the 
Italians. If you appear from the blue 
in front of an Italian position at an 
unexpected hour and make a loud 
noise, he is inclined to attribute to you 
the very worst intentions, and to let 
fly at you with everything he has, 
which is just what you want. Accord- 
ingly I applied to the Royal Navy for 
a ship for this purpose, and to the joy 
of her captain and crew H.M. Yacht 
Sagitta was placed at my disposal. 
To assist us in identifying targets on 
the coast we had the services of 
Mr Smith, who had lived in Somali- 
land as an administrator for twenty- 
two years and wanted to return there, 
and also of Lieut.-Commander Abdulla 
Cardell-Ryan, R.N., an Irish Moham- 


medan, who commanded the Light 
Dhow Patrol, and whose four ten-ton 
Arab sailing dhows were not yet 
ready for sea. Ryan was a great 
character, powerfully built, with a 


jutting red beard; when the R.N. 
refused to allow him to fly the White 
Ensign on his dhows, on the ground 
that they were pirate craft, he sailed 
them ever afterwards under the Cross 
of St Patrick. 

Before sailing we had a conference, 
at which the captain contributed some 
naval rum, I some whisky, and Smith 
@ fair description of the coast down 
which we were going to trail our 
coats. We decided to take with us 
some Somali and Arab soldiers of the 
Commando force, which was then 
being raised in Aden, to test their 
reactions and, we hoped, to whet 
their appetites for more. Among 
these were Ali, a fine type of Somali 
officer with the local rank of Major, 
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and Laajim, an Arab officer who had 
proved himself good in a scrap in the 
past, although it was generally accepted 
that he was somewhat weak in the 
head. We sailed from Aden Harbour 
in the late evening, and, after some 
more of the Sagitta’s excellent rum, 
went early to bed. 

The Sagitta was a steam-yacht of 
about one hundred tons. Before the 
war she had belonged to a millionaire, 
and her cabins and fittings were luxuri- 
ous. If she was really pushed she 
could do eighteen knots for a few 
minutes, but her normal full speed 
was eight to ten knots. She was 
hardly ideal for our purposes, since 
her upper works were of very thir 
timber and her bridge almost entirely 
composed of glass. Her crew, as 
events proved, was made of sterner 
stuff. 

Our first port of call was Bandar 
Kassim, in Italian Somaliland. From f 
there we intended to sail close in 
to the coast until we reached Heis, 
where there was reputed to be a store [ 
which supplied the hinterland of 
British Somaliland, whenever coastal 
boats could fill it from Berbera; and 
an aircraft hangar in which we hoped 
someone might have left an aircraft 
or a little petrol. The Sagitta had 
a four-inch gun, which occupied most 
of her foredeck, and Number One, 
who was also chief gunnery officer, 
looked forward to some practice 
with live shell, since he was the 
proud possessor of about twenty-five 
rounds. 

We stood-to with stopped engines 
about an hour before dawn, close into 
the coast near Bandar Kassim. There 
was no wind, only a slow swell running 
from the east and a clear starlit sky. 
The look-out had reported a light 
moving offshore. We mounted the 
four Brens at the four corners of the 
superstructure in case of air attack 
and drank tea, while the look-out 
tried to defend himself from the 
lurid accusations against his eyesight 
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made by Number One. As dawn 
came up over the Indian Ocean we 
moved forward again at half speed, 
until we could clearly distinguish the 
jagged rocks of the eastern arm of 
the harbour and could admire the 
distant shoulders of the 8000 - feet 
Warsangeili Aal Mountains, deep purple 
in the half light, with wisps of pearl- 
white cloud lying across their dark, 
precipitous sides. 
» We opened the harbour at about 
' five knots as the sun was rising. Only 
a few people were astir. From the 
Somali huts rose thin smoke from the 
cooking of the morning meal. To the 
east of the town some camels were 
being milked, and on the beach 
' fishermen were busy preparing their 
' canoes and nets. Already standing 
| out to sea beyond us were three sizable 
| dhows, thirty-foot craft of the Italian 
Government-assisted canned fish in- 
5 dustry. They must have sailed some 
hours before the light, and even in the 
dawn breeze, which now puffed their 
| sails, they could not put back, and 
were without doubt our prizes. The 
» small store and the Italian Adminis- 
| trator’s house were easily identifiable, 
and Number One did neat and effec- 
tive work with three shells. No 
opposition came from the few irregular 
» troops we knew to be in residence, 
' and, since we had no quarrel with the 
| Warsangeili Somalis—except Ali, who 
had an ancient blood-feud with them, 
the cause of which had long been 
forgotten by both parties—we turned 
and rounded up the three fishing-dhows. 
| The crews we took on board for 
| subsequent interrogation, and it was 
necessary to destroy the boats. Here 
& difficulty arose. These dhows are 
built entirely of wood. Their ballast 
is not sufficient to sink them when 
they fill with water, and if filled they 
float just below the surface and con- 
stitute a danger to shipping. The only 
way to destroy them effectively is to 
Tfemove their ballast, pour petrol 
on them, and burn them down to 
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the water, and this Ryan volunteered 
to do. 

We lowered him over the side and 
supplied him with rags and petrol. 
The first two drifted astern burning, 
as I thought, very adequately; but 
Ryan was not satisfied. He wanted 
lots of flame and smoke. By this 
time even our prisoners were giving 
him advice how to get a better show 
out of it. They were giving it in 
Somali while Ryan was explaining 
what he wanted in Billingsgate and 
Swahili. The Arab Commando officer 
offered the best advice of all, which 
was to tow one with us and sell it in 
Aden; but, as he spoke in Arabic 
which no one understood, his remarks 
passed unheeded. Meanwhile, Ryan 
was being pretty free with the petrol, 
and the dhow had slackened her 
painter and drifted under the port 
quarter. The sun was getting warm 
by this time and Ryan lit a match on 
the seat of his trousers. There was a 
‘whoosh!’; flame shot from the 
dhow from stem to stern, and Ryan 
sprang into the sea. 

A bellow from Number One to 
“Get that boat away from 
under the depth-charges !’ galvanised 
us all into action, and in pushing her 
away and shouting advice at each 
other we forgot the gallant Com- 
mander in the sea, until, the danger of 
explosion being past, we heard his 
booming voice and saw him looking 
up at us from a trailing mass of 
fishing-net, his red beard bristling with 
rage, reminding us with the full force 
of his vocabulary that these were 
shark-infested waters. Later, Ali, the 
Somali, asked him, ‘“ What would 
you have done, Sahib, had a shark 
attacked you ?”’; to which he replied, 
**T’d have kicked its bally teeth down 
its throat !”’ 

We sailed away from Bandar Kassim, 
thereby missing a great opportunity; 
for subsequent consideration has con- 
vinced me that the coast here was 
undefended, and that a small irregular 
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force could have sustained itself in the 
wild Warsangeili country and been a 
great embarrassment to the Italians. 
Indeed this was Smith’s desire, but at 
the time I disagreed, because of lack 
of knowledge and the untrained con- 
dition of our irregular force. 

We continued our course along the 
rocky desert coast. We passed a 
small island, snow-white with rich 
deposits of guano, and, a little after 
mid-day, as far as I remember, we 
sighted the small cape and island which 
mark the entrance to Heis Harbour. 
We did not expect to find much at 
Heis. The gun’s crew stood-to as we 
rounded the cape at half speed, and 
Ali and Laajim joined me below the 
port gangway of the bridge. As we 
steamed past the island and the 
harbour opened to us, we all gave a 
ery of delight; for lying at anchor 
close inshore was a beautiful little 
twenty-ton schooner, an ideal addi- 
tion to the dhow patrol. Seeing her, 
we forgot all caution and thought her 
already our own. It did not occur to 
us to question why she was there in 
Heis Harbour. Had we done so, we 
might have realised that she was the 
quarterly supply escort ship for Eri- 
gavo and the hinterland, and as such 
likely to be armed. We forgot the 
matchwood sides of the Sagitta and 
her beautiful glass bridge. Orders 
were given to make ready grapnels 
and to be prepared to tow the schooner 
out against her moorings, and we 
blithely steamed in towards the eastern 
reef, intending to pass the schooner 
to port and tow her well out before 
dealing with the rest of Heis. 

The captain, Number One, and 
Ryan went aft to attend to the grap- 
nels. Smith was on the bridge with 
a@ petty officer, a seaman, and two 
quartermasters. When we were about 
eight hundred yards from the shore 
and about to turn away from the reef 
towards the schooner, a machine-gun 
opened fire on us from the rocks a 
little above the village, followed by 
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another from a position I could not 
identify. They were heavy, belt-fed 
machine-guns. I saw their bullets 
strike the water about a hundred 
yards short of the ship; I unshipped 
the Bren gun from its high mounting 
just under the bridge. As I lay dow 
behind it a long burst of fire traversed 
the bridge ‘rom side to side, glass 
splintered and fell all round us—and 
the ship continued on its cours 
towards the reef. ; 

I found Ali and Laajim beside me 
on the unprotected deck. Ali had 
some twenty ammunition boxes with 
him and I opened fire at about 100 
yards, but could not see the fall of 
shot. Laajim swore that he could 
see both enemy guns, and, knowing | 
that he had eyes like a hawk, I handed | 
the gun to him. One enemy gun had 
concentrated on the bridge ; the other 
now began to try to knock us out. | 
Only luck saved us. I saw the lead. 
line, which hung over the rail above [ 
Laajim’s head, cut three times by one 
burst of fire, and lying, as I was, on 
the outward sloping deck, it seemed 
to me that my seat was of enormous f 
proportions! We had barely another | 
hundred yards to go before we should 
be aground on the reef, and I won- 
dered what would happen then. A 
shout from behind the cover of the [ 
superstructure told us that the Somali 
sergeant-major had been hit. At that 
moment the enemy fire abruptly 
ceased, except the gun firing at the 
bridge, and Laajim told me he had 
scored a bull’s-eye. Then the ship 
began to swing over to starboard, 
clearing the reef by so narrow 4 
margin that I could see shoals of 
small fish passing its dark, weedy 
rocks. 

From where we lay we had not been 
able to tell what was happening above 
us on the bridge. Smith saw the 
first burst hit the water, and jumped 
for the gangway. The next long burst 
hit everyone else, and one man, the 
quartermaster at the wheel, four times. 
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All were badly cut by flying glass, and 
the bridge was a shambles. The 
quartermaster, finding himself full of 
holes but otherwise still alive and 
kicking, stood up and _ exclaimed, 
“Weel, Ah’ll see the Clyde agen, 


) onyway,” and was hit a fifth time in 
' the seat—a peculiarly inquisitive bullet 


this one, for it went round the outside 
of his thigh and was subsequently 


| discovered just under the skin of his 
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stomach. No one was now at the 
wheel or could move to it or to the 
engine-room telegraph, and the un- 
piloted ship was going straight ahead 
at half speed for the reef. 

Ryan did not hesitate. He jumped 
up the bridge gangway and wriggled 
on his back until he could handle the 
wheel spokes, and it was his cheerful 
voice I heard telling me that all was 
under control, and that we were not 
to move until the funnel was between 
us and the shore. I lay there as the 
ship turned, feeling rather guilty. 

We accomplished our work at Heis 
about an hour later. Some kind 


angel must have had us very much 
on his mind; for although we did 
not get the schooner, not one of our 
wounded men stayed in hospital for 
over six weeks. The most seriously 
wounded of them, the Somali sergeant- 
major, who was shot right through the 
chest from side to side, suffered no 
harm at all and was on parade sixteen 
days after he received his wound, a 
truly remarkable thing to happen to a 
very long, thin Somali. 

We did not use the Sagitta again, 
but I shall not forget her. Her beauti- 
ful glass bridge would never be the 
same, and bullets had shot her saloon 
right through. She was not intended 
for this sort of rough stuff. But for 
all that she was the herald of our 
coming counter-attack, and she rolled 
lazily homewards through the phos- 
phorescent sea that night, with no 
interfering Medical Officer on board 
to prevent our cheerful wounded men 
from sharing with their more fortunate 
mates her excellent and copious supplies 
of rum. 












Dr JOHNSON is said to have stated 
that a man might go all round the world 
and see nothing better than his dinner. 

Whether or not there be any truth 
in this must depend on the man, the 
route, and the dinner. It is, however, 

certain that the pleasantest places 
produce, on the whole, the best food 
(though not necessarily the best cooks), 
and the traveller or exile from some 
favoured country may well find that 
his thoughts of home are sometimes 
mingled with memories of his last 
good meals. Some, of course, there 
are whose souls are above the pleasures 
of the table and who regard eating 
and drinking as merely base mechanical 
means to higher ends; and there are 
others with little or no sense of taste, 
though their appetites be hearty, 
who obtain a low-grade satisfaction 
merely from filling their bellies. Such 
a@ one was Sandeman, a member of 
the Indian Civil Service, the victim of 
this story. 

He had just returned—it was in 
the late twenties, when food was food 
—from six months’ leave in England, 
and had been appointed Settlement 
Officer of a district in the Central 
Punjab. It was in the month of May, 
which is not at all merry in that 
country, and he was on his way to 
meet the Deputy Commissioner of the 
District, who was in camp with the 
Superintendent of Police in a remote 
and little-used bungalow at the tail 
of a canal distributary. He emerged 
from the stiflingly hot railway carriage 
at a tiny wayside station, white with 
caked dust in front and black with 
sweat behind. Leaving his luggage 
to be fetched along in due course by 
his servant, he mounted a piebald 
wall-eyed stallion supplied by the 
Revenue Assistant and rode off into 
the glare. An hour’s ride through a 
monotonous whitish waste, unenlivened 
by vegetation of any sort, save for a 
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few small clusters of the bright watery. 
green ak plant—which looks as poison. 


ous as it is—and an occasional tuft of 
coarse brown grass, brought him to 


the bungalow of Surwind. It looked 
uninviting enough—a small squar 
box-like structure with a verandah on 


one side and partly surrounded by a | 


broken-down mud wall. 
The occupants were, however, ex. 


tremely cheerful, and gave him an 
As soon as he 
had had an inaugural drink and a 
bath and change, he was seated in the 
best long chair under the punkah, f 
given a second and very large drink, | 


uproarious welcome. 


and plied with questions. 

* Well, tell us all about it! 
were things at home ? ” 

** Oh, all right.” 

“Of course they were all right. 


How 


But what did you do and where did JF 


you go and how did it look ? ” 

“IT spent most of the time in Cam- 
bridge with my people. 
town a few times.” 

“* Cambridge ! 
townee of Cambridge,” said the Deputy 
Commissioner. “ Tell us about Cam- 


bridge. Is it all just the same? Still 


all the funny old one-syllabled names 
on the shop-fronts ? Do Rattee and 
Kett still function freely ? ” 

“Yes. So do Flack and Judge.” 

“Splendid! Stands Heffer’s where 
it did ? Did you dine at Corpus ? 

** Yes, I did once.” 

** Oh, you lucky devil ! 


* Weave a circle round him thrice 
And close your eyes with holy dread ; 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.’ 


“ Tell us all about it.” 

“Oh, it was quite good—what there 
was of it.” 

“Quite good! I should think it 
was! Perfect food, perfectly cooked 
and perfectly chosen; the best com- 
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pany in the world; the stimulus of 
good wine—Dow’s 1912 port—the 
1841 Madeira! Quite good indeed! 
Would I were once more in the Ancient 
House, ‘neath Benet’s timeless tower ! 
You see, the very thought of it makes 
me poetical.” 

“Ts it the thought of the place or 
of the food that makes you poetical ? ” 

“Both, of course. They go to- 
| gether. Where did you go in town? 
> Did you eat oysters at Scott’s ?” 

' “No. I can’t stand oysters. Can’t 
see what you see in them.” 

“T don’t see anything. They’re not 
meant to be looked at—they’re meant 
to be eaten, with lemon and chili 
vinegar, and a spot of tabasco and a 
) glass of stout.” 

» “Well, you can have all that, except 
© the stout.” 


“T wish I could! I should like to 


be like Bismarck and order them a 
hundred at a time. A dozen is merely 
an aggravation. I’ve never had enough 
' —nor of mushrooms either.” 

/ “Well, I prefer something plain and 
. | solid, stuff that you can get your teeth 


| into and feel you’ve had something.” 


' “There’s something coming now 
» for you to get your teeth into—if you 
can.” The bearer was hovering in the 
doorway. ‘What is there today, 
bearer ? ”’ 

“Soup, sahib. Mutton charp. Custel 
bake. Anchovy egg.” 

“I’m afraid my cook isn’t much 
good,” said the Superintendent of 
Police. 

“Oh, he’s not at all bad. One can’t 
make bricks without straw—and he 
hasn’t got much of the essential mud.” 

They sat down to a typical hot- 
weather meal. To his companions 
Sandeman appeared, almost offen- 
sively, to enjoy it. The soup was 
compounded of warm water and 
Worcestershire sauce. The ‘ mutton 
charps’ were gaunt, long boned, and 
blackish from having been fried with 
an admixture of mushroom ketchup 
to mask the taste of the goat from 
which they had been hewn. With 
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them were served mashed potatoes 
and ‘ ladies’ fingers "—a sad misnomer. 
They are long, thin, roughly ridged green 
cylinders, with a faintly greasy taste. 

“‘Let’s talk about real food,” said 
the Deputy Commissioner. “It will 
help this down. Just thinking of 
what it might be will make it taste 
better. Where shall we go? London, 
Paris, or Brussels ? Where did you go 
in London, Sandeman ? ” 

“I didn’t go anywhere particularly 
classy. So ho ho and a bottle of Beaune 
was about my mark.” 

“* Well, let it be Brussels. Brussels 
is the best of the lot, in my opinion. 
There are two or three little restaurants 
off the Grand Place which I should 
like to revisit—the Epaule de Mouton 
—that’s the best—the Filét de Bauf, 
and the Kerevisse. Then there’s Au 
Cardinal, for fish in particular; but 
perhaps the best for all-purposes 
gormandising is the Filét de Sole in the 
Rue l’Evéque. Now a feast I had 
there one summer was arranged as 
follows :— 

“Forty kinds of hors d’ceuvres— 
including hot ones—hot Paris sausages 
served with carrots and onions, all 
inexpressibly tender, and smoking 
together in the copper skillet in which 
they had been cooked—caviare, smoked 
ham from the Ardennes in wafer-thin 
slices, tomatoes stuffed with shrimp 
mayonnaise, pickled mushrooms, 
Westphalian pepper sausage, Hun- 
garian Salami—ah! Then sole—the 
specialité de la maison—cooked in 
wine and cheese—a revelation! The 
piece de résistance—if you can use 
such a term in connection with the 
capon Bouillard—was chicken cooked 
in cream, melting in the mouth, 
accompanied by a pyramid, the base 
of which was a fond dartichant, the 
main structure paté de foie gras—real 
Strasbourg pété and at least three 
inches of it—and the apex truffles. 
Just think of it earnestly. I ask you 
to consider that. Then a bowl packed 
with fraises du bois in cream liberally 
dowsed with Kirsch. Finally, some 
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Brie cheese—bien fait. Comme boisson, 
@ bottle of reasonable claret—a Chateau 
Montrose; and half a bottle of old 
Burgundy, a Volnay of 1907, with the 
cheese. Coffee, and a Henry Clay 
cigar nearly a foot long.” 

“Pretty good,” said the 8.P. “I 
believe it really did make those chops 
go down better.” 

“Too messed up,” said Sandeman, 
gouging into the meat of his second 
chop. “I should have preferred a 
really good steak to any of it.” 

“Well, you can get a really good 
steak in Brussels—and it needn’t be 
a Chateaubriant. It’s no exaggera- 
tion to say that I have had an ordinary 
rump steak at the Bpaule de Mouton 
so tender that if you just laid the 
edge of your knife upon it, without 
perceptible pressure, within a second 
or two you would hear a little click as 
it struck the plate beneath. And it 
was served with Béarnaise sauce— 
very like mayonnaise, with fine herbs 
in it, which besides tasting delicious, 
and blending perfectly with the juicy 
richness of the steak, so eased the 
passage that one was hardly conscious 
of the act of eating. It went down 
like this custard pudding. A dream.” 

“IT should have preferred good 
honest mustard,”’ said Sandeman. 

“Good heavens, man! Have you 
no soul ?” 

“TI have, but I don’t keep it in my 
belly.” 

“H’m. Now for the savoury of 
old India!’ The anchovy eggs arrived. 
These are simply poached eggs on 
fried toast, with a dollop of anchovy 
sauce poured over them. 

“If anyone is bored with these,” 
said the S.P., “I have got a little 
cheese—a bit gooey, but still cheese— 
and some very tasty pickle made by 
the wife of old Anderson—you know— 
the canal subdivisional officer. Anglo- 
Indians know how to make pickle.” 
He produced a large glass jar, half filled 
with @ viscous dark-brown compound. 

“What is it?” said Sandeman 
suspiciously, 
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“Fish bandaloo—fish pickled ip 
mustard oil with ground red chilis,” 

Sandeman picked up the jar and 
examined it with growing distaste, 
He smelt the contents. 

“Pouf! Ugh! Do you mean to 
say you eat this muck ? ” 

“Yes, of course I do. Jolly good, 
too. I sometimes spread some on a 
chupatti and eat it for tea. It’s gota 
taste.” 

“TI should think it had! It looks 
like sludge dredged up from the 
bottom of a harbour—and smells like 
it too.” 





The S.P. laughed and helped him. 
self to a liberal portion. 
Sandeman surveyed him _ with 


mingled astonishment and disgust. 

“You hog!” said he. 

“I don’t think I'll have any,”’ said 
the Deputy Commissioner. “The 
cheese isn’t at all bad, though. Tasty, 
but not vicious. I once had a pot of 
Stilton that had done two hot weathers 
in Dera Ghazi Khan. Now that was 
cheese ; but it was a bunch of violets 
compared with one I once bought for 
my father in Brussels. There is a 
marvellous shop which sells nothing 
but cheeses in the Rue de Namur. 
I asked the old dame for the strongest 
cheese in the shop, and she produced 
without hesitation a small round flat 
harmless-looking yellow cheese called 
a Munster, from the High Vosges. It 
was in its little box, like a Camembert, 
and well wrapped up, and I didn’t 
notice any smell to speak of. But on 
my way home to the Avenue Louise 
I noticed that now and then one or 
two of my fellow travellers in the 
tram gave a slight start and a jerk of 
the head as though someone had 
suddenly slapped them lightly on the 
face. It was the cheese. When I got 
home my wife wouldn’t have it even 
temporarily in our room, so I put it 
on a window-sill at the top of the 
house, and shut the window. But the 
smell came in. In the afternoon I 
packed it in a wooden box, which I 
wrapped in several layers of thick 
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brown paper, and carried it off to the 
General Post Office. Sending off a 
parcel in Belgium is a major operation. 
There are long, detailed, and irrelevant 
forms to be filled up with purple 
ink and a needle-pointed pen, and 
declarations of all sorts to be made. 
When I had done all these, I carried 
my package across to the weighman, 
who said as he bent over the scales, 
“Quest que c'est, monsieur?” “ Du 
fromage,” said I. “ Oui,” said he, 
instantly straightening up. All in- 
quisition was at an end. When in 
due course it arrived at my father’s 
house the postman said to the maid, 
holding his nose as he handed in the 
parcel, ‘It’s a fine fresh morning this 


/morning, miss!’ The Governor had 
'to keep it under cover in the larder 
sand quickly cut off and carry away 
‘small pieces as required for instant 


consumption. The merest soupcon 
would leaven a whole lump of bread.” 

“Tl make a note of that cheese,” 
said the S.P. 

“I suppose you’d eat some of 
that harbour pickle with it,” said 
Sandeman. 

“Why not? They’d probably go 
well together.” 

“They certainly would! And now,” 
turning to the Deputy Commissioner, 
“if you two have done talking about 
the more abstruse and filthy forms of 
food, you and I had better get down to 
the case of those villages at the tail of 
this distributary, and I will go and have 
& look at them tomorrow morning.” 

There followed a couple of hours of 
investigation of maps and crop statis- 
ties and reports, interrupted occasion- 
ally by curses when an extra vigorous 
flap of the punkah scattered the 
papers. Then Sandeman rose, pluck- 
ing at the seat of his trousers which 
had stuck tight to the skin, announced 
that he was going to bed, and shortly 
afterwards betook himself to the roof, 
to sleep in the hot moonlight as best 
he might. The D.C. and the S.P. 
lingered over a final drink. 

“TI think,” said the former, “ that 





we ought to entertain old Sandeman 
to the kind of meal he would really 
like when we are all back in Head- 
quarters again and can draw upon 
such resources as the place provides. 
It might be quite amusing. He’s a 
hearty eater even in this weather, 
and it seems that he really does like 
dull heavy food. It follows then that 
he would really love the dullest, 
heaviest, and most insipid imaginable, 
does it not ?” 

“T’m not sure that it does, alto- 
gether, but go on.” 

“Well, by using our intelligence, 
imagination, education and experi- 
ence, and by concentrating on the 
problem, we can evolve dishes far, 
far better—according to his ideas— 
than he has ever known. He has 
never really devoted any thought to 
the matter. He merely avoids flavours 
and goes blindly for anything plain 
and substantial that comes his way.: 
We on the contrary, knowing the 
essence of his subconscious desires, 
can produce the acme of dullness and 
substantiality—the perfect type, to 
which his great heaps of tiger’s food 
are but faint approximations. Care- 
fully defining our terms and under- 
standing exactly what is our goal, we 
will pull down the idea of the utterly 
insipid from where it is stored up in 
heaven, and present it to Sandeman 
on & plate.” 

**That sounds good enough. Pro- 
ceed.”’ 

“Well, what’s your idea of a suit- 
able soup? Hors d’cuvres are by 
their nature hors de combat.” 

“I suggest the water in which 
dusters have been boiled, coloured 
with Worcestershire sauce, and with 
short lengths of thin string instead of 
vermicelli.” 

“No; I don’t think so. You miss 
the idea of substantiality, which is a 
necessary ingredient. Then the flavour 
of the Worcestershire sauce would 
overcome the dull mustiness of the 
dusters. Also, much as I like the idea 

of the string, it might be dangerous. 
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He would almost certainly swallow 
some; and we want to nourish him, 
not to make him ill. No, we must 
stick to real food. Perhaps we could 
not do better than really thick un- 
seasoned lentil soup, rather cold. 
‘The good old dish, the simple plan’ 
should be our watchword.” 

. “© All right ; and what about fish ? ” 

“The ideal fish is undoubtedly cod 
—boiled cod with black skin on it, and 
with a pint of hot water poured over 
it as sauce. But we can’t get cod.” 

““Rohu would do.” 

“You're right! You’re very right ! 
It would be even better than cod— 
just a mass of wet cotton-wool thickly 
sown with uncorrelated fish-hook-like 
bones. But there is no black skin. 
We must have black skin.” 

They pondered this problem for 

some time, but it proved insoluble and 
they turned to the joint. 
_ “The joint is obvious. Boiled salt 
beef—or buffalo for choice—a huge 
junk of it, with yellow fat, large balls 
of suet, great turnips, carrots a foot 
long, and a quart of hot water poured 
over it for gravy. Plain boiled potatoes, 
cooked without salt, and a little crisp 
in the middle. Here you have all the 
desiderata—plenty, cut and come 
again, simplicity, coarseness, nutri- 
ment, something to chew on, no 
extraneous flavourings.” 

“You can get the sort of carrots 
you want from the Jail garden—the 
things they feed the convicts on, 
great gnarled ones. Huge white 
radishes they’ve got, too—bigger than 
the carrots.” 

“* Radishes don’t go with boiled salt 
buffalo. We might give him some 
with his cheese, though, or just have a 
few standing in jugs of water on the 
table to be nibbled between courses.” 

“Right! And the pudding ?” 

“Perhaps there ought to be some 
sort of entrée ? We have missed out 
that. Can you think of a good one ? ” 

“We might have some old tennis- 
balls cut in half and stewed with 
onions and thick brown gravy. That 


(Tul 


would give him something to get hj 
teeth into.” 

“No, no. Again you have misse 
the central idea of nourishment. VW; 
must stick to real food. I think » 
might give up the entrée. Too many 
courses are not required. We mu 
prevent the idea of variety fron 
creeping in. Soup, fish, joint, pudding 
and savoury are ample, provided tha 
they are solid enough, and that th 
helpings are liberal. I think a litt 
encouragement to the appetite is now 
needed and that the best puddiy 
would be a suet roly-poly with white 
slime over it and plenty of treacle 
not golden syrup, but good black strong 
bazaar treacle—the kind one uses for 
catching flies with.” 


“Very good—but we’ve had suf 


already.” 

““No harm. On the contrary, in 
fact. In this kind of meal one should 
not fear repetition.” 

“Tshould. But let that pass.” 

** And now, finally,”’ said the Deputy 


Commissioner, with an air of trium} 


phant pride, “the savoury of oli 
England to round off the feast. A 
whole slice of a tinned loaf, cut thick 
and allowed to get quite stale—new 
bread is indigestible and hence les 
nutritious—covered with toasted chees 
which should be coterminous with 
the bread, and so cooked that it 


would stretch from here to Bombay.f 


While the cheese is heating, half 4 
glass of cold water should be poured 
on to the middle of the slice of bread. 
This is calculated to bring out the 
elastic qualities of the cheese to a 
almost incredible extent. Also the 
soppiness of the central part of the bread 
supplies a simple but strongly marked 
contrast to its dry and gritty edges.” 

** Shabash !” 

‘“‘ Well, the next time we’re all i 
the station together we’ll have a little 
dinner. My old cook Ramzan wil 
enter into it all con amore once be 
understands what’s wanted.” 

“But what about us? 
got to eat it too?” 


Have we 
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“Ohno! We'll have a dish of that 
curry you’re so fond of, or a few 
sandwiches, before he comes, and just 
play with the real dinner. We can 
eat a lot of bread and so on to cover 
up our abstinence from the main 
dishes. Besides, he’ll be too busy to 
notice what we are doing.” 

“Have you thought about the 
drink ? ”’ 

“ Stout—opened the 
P and slightly warm.” 

) A couple of weeks later all was set : 
the invitation issued and accepted, 
and the mazed khansamah drilled 
into the knowledge of what was re- 
quired of him. The savoury was 
actually rehearsed several times until 
a perfect one was produced. On the 
day of the dinner the Deputy Com- 
missioner visited his fellow conspirator, 
exulting in a last-minute solution of 
the fish problem. ‘“‘ The black skin!” 
he cried in triumph. “I thought of 
it this morning. It just came to me 
Hlike a flash. A real inspiration ! 


day before, 


) Black waterproof packing-paper! I 
» dashed round to old Nourojee’s shop, 


f and he actually had some. That has 
set the corner-stone to our edifice, which 
is now perfect and without flaw.” 

“But I thought you said we must 
stick to real food 2?” 

“Yes, yes—but he can’t possibly 
eat it. It’s in large pieces and you 
| can’t cut it with a fish-knife. Even if 
he did try to eat a bit he couldn’t 
swallow it. There’s no fear of that 
at all. But it will remind him of 
boiled cod—it will fill him with 
thoughts of home—and he will get the 
» Maximum amount of nourishment out 
| of the rohu in consequence.” 

People are apt to dine late in the 
hot weather in the Punjab, and it 
| was nine o’elock before the little 
party sat down. Sandeman had been 
well plied with gin and bitters as an 
appetiser, and tackled the turgid 
soup with avidity. He started quite 
well on the fish; but before he was 
half-way through his generous portion 
he was observed to be salting and 
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peppering it with unaccustomed. free- 
dom. His host expressed mild surprise. 
“Oh, well, I do like ordinary simple 
flavouring, you know, sometimes,” 
said Sandeman a trifle apologetically, 
prodding doubtfully at a piece of the 
waterproof paper. A small pile of the 
rohu, festooned with barbed bones, 
was left lying dankly in a pool of 
water on his plate. The beef really 
gave him trouble. He seemed to 
relish the suet balls, but the great 
carrots began to pall early, and he 
paused sometimes in the middle of a 
mouthful of meat to rest his jaws. 
*“A good, sound piece of beef, that,” 
said the D.C. “‘ None of your made- 
up kickshaws. You do feel you’ve got 
something when there’s a good slab 
of that in front of you. Salt beef 
should always be cut thick—don’t 
you agree, Sandeman ? ”’ 

** Not too thick, I think. It takes a 
considerable amount of chewing if it’s 
too thick.” 

“Oh, but you ought to chew your 
food. Chewing increases salivation, 
and that helps your digestive processes. 
Old what’s-his-name used to say that he 
chewed each mouthful thirty-two times 
—you remember—Champing Charley 
we used to call him. Well, you could 
chew that ninety-six timesand be all the 
better for it. Nothing like chewing.” 

Sandeman glanced up a little sus- 
piciously, his jaws still working slowly. 
In spite of urgent entreaties he left 
the last three slices, or rather chunks, 
untouched, and obstinately declined 
another carrot ‘‘ just to help it down.” 

“Come on, you really must do 
better than that.” 

“No, I’ve had enough, thanks.” 

“I have never seen so poor an 
appetite—most disappointing.” 

“Well, I noticed that you didn’t 
eat much of the beef yourself.” 

“No, I didn’t. But then, you see, 
I really much prefer the lighter forms 
of food, and Bernard here likes highly 
spiced curries and so on. This menu 
was prepared solely for your benefit, 
Sandeman. You’ve no idea how much 
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trouble has been taken to get it just 
right.” 

“Very good of you, indeed. I 
appreciate it very much,” said Sande- 
man, taking up his fork again and 
tentatively turning over the smallest 
of the pieces on his plate. He hesi- 
tated, but then sank back with a sigh. 
**T can no more,”’ he said. 

“You’re not making much head- 
way with your stout either,” said his 
host, taking a long encouraging pull 
at his own tall tumbler, which was 
filled with iced coffee. 

“To tell you the truth, I’d sooner 
have a whisky-and-soda. It’s a bit 
hot for stout.” 

“No, no, very bad for you. You 
should never drink spirits with meat. 
They are apt to tan it inside you. 
Stout’s the word. Guinness is good for 
you. You shall have a peg later when 
your dinner has settled down.” 

The roly-poly went much better. 
It was quite well made, and the 
power of the treacle seemed to pass 
almost unnoticed. 

“That’s good! Have some more ? 
A good wad of that is just the thing 
to tamp all down.” 

“Thanks, perhaps I will—just a 
very little without too much treacle.” 

Then came “the savoury of old 
England ” loudly hymned by the host. 
It smelt good, and Sandeman tackled 
it vigorously. Cutting the cheese was 
noticeably difficult—long streamers still 
attached his forkful to the main 
body as he raised it to his mouth. 
At length by dint of twisting his fork 
round and round and sawing sideways 
with his knife he managed to get it 
clear. The Deputy Commissioner took 
out his watch and laid it on the table. 
Three and a half minutes afterwards 
Sandeman was still masticating, first 
on one side of his mouth, then on the 
other. Finally, after a short pause, 
he gave & convulsive swallow, took a 
quick draught of stout, and hiccoughed 
violently. “Try a radish,” said his host. 
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** Er—no, I don’t think I will.” 

The S.P. was now overcome, and 
burst into uncontrollable laughter, 
“Well, well,” said the D.C., rising 
quickly, “perhaps hot cheese is 4 
little indigestible. Let’s go to mom 
comfortable chairs.” 

Sandeman refused a cigar, and 
conversation flagged. After his second 
attack of hiccoughs he was given 4 
whisky-and-soda, and drank it eagerly, 

** Now,” said his host, “‘ let us retum 
for a little to the all-engrossing subject 
of food.” 

“* No—for heaven’s sake! I simply 
couldn’t bear it! I’m sick of food. 
I think I’ve eaten too much.” 

“Oh no! Besides, for the properly 
dispassionate consideration of the f 
merits of edibles one needs to be com. 
fortably replete. That should be just 
how you are feeling; but I fear you 
didn’t have enough.” 

“Oh yes, I did! More than enough. ff 
Anyway, I want to think about some- 
thing else now.” ; 

“ That’s a great pity. I had bee 
thinking of a dissertation on pig meat F 
—I’m passionately fond of pig meat.” 

“Oh, dry up, do! I—er—TI think 
I had better be moving really. I've 
got a lot of stuff to get rid of before 
morning.” 

“Yes, I’m _ sure 
there’s lots of time. 
young.” 

“No, no, I really think I had better 
be off.” He rose awkwardly. 

“Well, if we can’t tempt you i 
any way——” 

“No, thanks very much. Good: 
night ; I—erk—pardon, I’ve enjoyed 
myself very much.” 

When he had gone the Deputy 
Commissioner turned to his faithful 
ally and said almost reverentially, 
** Bernard, it was wonderful. Nothing 
was missing to mar perfection. The 
success has been resounding.” 

“I wish he had eaten a radish,” 
said Bernard. 


you have—but f 
The night is yet 
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ENEMIES OF THE BEE. 


BY JOHN CROMPTON. 


Ir seems to me that one of 
the greatest of injustices has been 
perpetrated by Nature on the bee. 
That peace-loving creature exists to- 
day only because it is armed. It 
carries @ weapon, but (with one 


_ | exception) uses it only in self-defence 


—or what it imagines is self-defence— 

and the protection of its home. Why, 
| then, has Nature decreed that the 
| bee must die if it uses this weapon in 
| so justifiable and necessary a cause ; 
and die, moreover, a prolonged and 
| agonising death ? Fight and you die, 
» says Nature to the bee: don’t fight 
' and your home and kin will be de- 
' stroyed. So the bee fights and dies, 
' and the colonies endure; but it is a 
Without anything at all 
to worry about except the weather 
| and its effect on their source of pro- 
' vender, life for the bees would be 
| sufficiently hazardous, but with a 


' host of enemies arrayed against them 


bent on massacre or loot, or both, 
their lot is not a happy one. Why 
did not Nature arm those strong, 
bulky males? They could do the 
fighting—they have nothing else to 
do—and when they are killed who 
cares? So much the less work for 
the females later on. But no, the 
females must do the fighting as well 
as the work; and they must feed the 
males too, who will look on with 
unconcern while their womenfolk are 
set upon and slaughtered. The ants 
have managed things much better. 

The average uninstructed human 
being, noting the powerful roar and 
bustle of a hive, and running for life 
when one or two workers come buzzing 
round his head, probably feels sym- 
pathy more for those rash enough to 
range themselves against the bee than 
for the bee itself. Yet actually, all 
too often, the enemies have it entirely 
their own way. 

In making out 4 list of those opposed 
to the bee, it would be advisable to 


have some sort of order; so we will 
start with the mammals, at the head 
of which stands the greatest, the most 
formidable enemy of all—man. 

Until man discovered fire he was 
probably only a negligible opponent, 
but when he discovered, or, rather, 
learned to control fire he became 
dangerous. He smoked all the nests 
he found until the occupants were 
suffocated, and then took the honey 
and the grubs, the two making a 
satisfying diet of carbohydrates and 
protein. (I have never, myself, tasted 
bee maggots, but I am told they are 
delicious. Many of my colleagues in 
the veld in Africa, when stores were 
low and game scarce, used to eat the 
maggots before the honey.) And he 
grew cunning in marking out the lairs 
of bees, assisted in certain countries 
by a traitorous little bird that led him 
to the nests with ulterior motives. 

Man became an even more dangerous 
enemy when the bright idea struck 
him, in the dim and distant past, of 
hanging up hollow logs of wood or 
suitable earthenware receptacles to 
entice swarms and save himself the 
trouble of looking for wild nests. 
Thus emerged the first beekeeper, 
and for thousands of years, until 
very recent times, his methods hardly 
changed. What change there was 
was for the worse. The primitive 
barbarian with his hollow logs of 
wood did less damage to the bees 
than our grandparents with their 
straw skeps. The barbarian destroyed 
all his stocks each year; our fathers 
and grandfathers destroyed only the 
heavy skeps and the light ones. 
They argued that it was advisable 
not to destroy all the stocks but to 
keep a certain amount over to make 
honey and new colonies the next 
season. In this they were quite 
right, but they went a foolish way 
about it: they kept only those skeps 
which were too light to yield a large 
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amount of honey, but heavy enough 
(with luck) to survive until the next 
spring. So at night—a fitting time for 
so dark a deed—the heavy skeps, 
those containing the strong stocks, 
the good stocks, the best and keenest 
workers, the cold-weather foragers, 
and the finest queens, were taken to 
@ pit and suffocated over fires of 
burning sulphur ; sacrificed, in fact, 
at the altar of man’s greed. It was 
another version of killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. The prac- 
tice continued for hundreds of years, 
preserving the feeble and destroying 
the strong. (Oh, for some of those 
queen$ now that perished in the 
sulphur pits of long ago !) 

A race of indifferent honey-gatherers 
was the inevitable result, but what 
was worse, there emerged a race 
lacking in stamina, and any stocks 
that showed signs of recovering were 
killed off. In fact, man added another 
unjust edict: Nature told the bee 
that if she fought she died, man told 
her that she also died if she worked. 
Poor honey-gatherers are invariably 
the weaker and more feeble. Nature 
has her methods with such. Unlike 
man, she has no use for them. So 
while man was still busy destroying 
the fit, Nature decided to destroy the 
unfit. The result was acarine disease 
that, spreading from the Isle of Wight, 
swept over the British Isles and 
exterminated the British bee as such. 
I have written of this already and will 
say no more. Bees exist in most 
countries, and many different kinds 
were imported. But the same thing 
had been going on elsewhere, and 
other diseases, most of them known 
before but not widespread, became 
virulent. They attacked bees with 
increasing vigour. They still do. 
There is one like our late black plague ; 
it attacks the babies (maggots, in 
other words) and turns them black 
and dead with spectacular speed. 
‘And there is a host of others, as any 
beekeeper will tell you. And the way 
for all this trouble was carefully 
‘~paved by our forefathers. 
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The introduction of the movable. 
comb hive—which is the hive in use 
almost everywhere now—made it pos. 
sible to take the honey without killing 
the bees, and also to tide them over 
the hazardous winter months. §o 
now man, instead of being an enemy 
of the bee, became her friend and 
protector—at any rate, that is what 
was said when this hive came into use. 
Whether the bee has crossed man off 
the list of her oppressors is open to 
doubt. It is even questionable whether 
man does not still head the list. With 
skeps and hollow tree-trunks, the bee 
(regardless of her doom) could at 
least pursue her own way (which is 
the best way for the bee). Her city 
was her own; she planned it and 
built it as she wished. And the shape 
suited her. 
served her from the sulphur pit—but 
at a price. It was no longer her own 
home: it was a great, draughty ware- 
house of unnatural shape. However, 
the bee, in her eagerness to get on 
with her affairs, accepts this weird 
contraption of hanging -frames and 
wooden dummies and the rest, and 
makes the best of it. It means more 
work, but by sealing up every chink 
with propolis the place can be made 
habitable. But the modern beekeeper 
will have none of this. At frequent 
intervals he breaks open the seals and 
tries to take a hand in the internal 
affairs of the hive; for he has a new 
craze now, he is trying to stop the 
swarming instinct just as his fathers 
tried to encourage it. He has several 
methods—and a new one comes out 
almost every year—but they are all 
alike in seriously interfering with the 
bees’ domestic arrangements. He inter- 
feres too, continually, while nectar is 
coming in; he prises open the sealed- 
down roof and puts on boxes full of 
empty frames. It is a challenge the 
bee rarely refuses (though she does 
sometimes) ; she fills this space, and 
when it is full—before, in fact—comes 
another on top of that, and then 
another and another while summer and 
flowers last. And in winter the honey is 
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taken away by the modern beekeeper 
and he feeds the bees sugar and water 
to last them through the winter. 

Well, you will say, this is not a 
very serious indictment. The bees 
do get their stores for winter. Un- 
fortunately, for every conscientious 
beekeeper there are ten who take all 
the honey and then give insufficient 
sugar for the winter—if they could see 
| what went on inside the hive, if they 

could see the dying sisters feeding 
their queen to the end of their strength, 
perhaps they might spare another 
pound or two of sugar syrup when 
| they close them down. And the good 
beekeepers ? They, of course, give 
their bees enough to tide them over 
| the winter. But honey, and sugar 
and water are two very different 
| things. The spring crop of babies will 
| be reared on sugar. The beckeeper 
| will tell you that this is quite good for 
them. Some will tell you that it is 
Feven better for them than honey. 
I wonder! The beekeepers do not say 
) this when they put their honey up 
for sale. It possesses marvellous and 
} unique qualities then. And it does 
| possess them ; and we in substituting 
sugar for honey are doing, to a lesser 
degree, what our ill-informed grand- 
parents did—undermining the stamina 
of a race which was surely sufficiently 
undermined before. 

The bee has more, a great deal more, 
on her charge-sheet against man, but 
enough has been said; a full list of 
his crimes would grow wearisome. 

The British badger is accused of 
taking honey. Whether this poor, 
maligned, persecuted animal would 
cate to add to its other troubles by 
stirring up nests of bees is open to 
doubt. If it does, I do not grudge 
it—it needs a little sweetness in 
its life. About its relative in Africa, 
however, the honey-badger, or ratel, 
there is no doubt. It is not my 
intention to go abroad in search of 
enemies of bees: there are enough in 
Britain; but two creatures are 80 
outstanding in their persecution of 

the bee that they must have a place, 


though the British bee, luckily for her, 
knows neither of them. 

The first is the honey-bird and the 
second the ratel. The ratel is a black- 
and-white animal, or rather greyish- 
white, the white above so sharply 
divided from the black below that 
the animal looks as if it were wearing 
a cape. It is about the size of a fox- 
terrier. Like man, it employs that 
spy and informer, the honey - bird. 
Once in the early morning when I 
was on a shooting trip in Portuguese 
East Africa I heard a high-pitched, 
throaty chattering. The sound was 
coming towards me, and a moment 
later two black-and-white forms 
emerged through the grass. They 
seemed to be quarrelling as they 
waddled along, and did not notice 
me until they were almost at my feet. 
They stopped then and looked up at 
me, but a moment later resumed 
their dispute. They were male and 
female honey-badgers and, character- 
istically, it was the female who was 
doing all the scolding. What her 
husband had done I don’t know, but 
she was seriously annoyed. 

I stood perfectly still and they paid 
no more attention to me. A little 
later I heard a bird some distance 
away in a tree. It was tweeting and 
chattering and obviously excited. I 
only got a glimpse of it once, a drab 
little bird, but by its cries a honey- 
bird. It, too, seemed annoyed. Doubt- 
less the ratels, slow enough at the 
best, were too engrossed in their 
domestic differences to take the ex- 
pedition sufficiently seriously to satisfy 
their guide. However, in the end the 
ratels made a slight detour round me 
and continued on their way, and 
gradually the scolding faded into the 
distance. I was after nyala_ that 
morning and I wish now I had followed 
the marauding expedition instead ; it 
would have been much more interesting, 
and anyway I never saw a nyala. 

The honey-badger must be an even 
more satisfactory partner for the 
honey-bird than man; it is more 
destructive. When it gets to a nest 
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it tears everything out and scatters 
comb, grubs, and honey all around ; 
the honey-bird can gorge to repletion. 
The ratel cares nothing for stings ; 
its thick, loose indiarubber hide is 
impervious to them. As a matter of 
fact the ratel cares nothing for any- 
thing or any creature. A_ bulldog 
would have no hope against it. The 
bulldog would get its famous grip, but 
it would only be on thick loose hide, 
and the ratel would turn in its own 
skin and bite where it wished. Poison- 
ous snakes are merely a delicacy, and 
it will go so far as to add to its menu 
that most dangerous of all animals to 
attack—to whom even the lion gives 
right of way—the porcupine. 

The ratel’s insatiable appetite for 
honey is akin to the human child’s 
passion for ice-cream. It is not its 
natural food, but it craves for it. In 
fact, it has a child-like nature, and in 
captivity will spend hours happily 
turning somersaults or playing with 
a ball. Its real diet is flesh, and in 
spite of its endearing ways no more 
pertinacious or bloodthirsty little 
creature walks the earth today. In 
the slow, inexorable pursuit of its prey 
it could teach even the weasel quite a 
lot. It displays the same determina- 
tion towards bees, and, although not 
@ natural climber, reaches and ravishes 
nests in, apparently, inaccessible posi- 
tions. It treats ‘domestic’ bees with 
light - hearted destructiveness. One 
hive, with all its honey and grubs, 
must more than satisfy even the 
ratel’s appetite. But however many 
hives there are, so many will it over- 
turn, break open, and fling around. 
After solid tree-trunks and holes in 
precipices these flimsy, man-made con- 
traptions are irresistible. The African 
bee is far from docile even in the most 
favourable circumstances, and when a 
dozen or so hives have been smashed 
up by a honey-badger the neighbour- 
hood becomes unhealthy. If the 
beekeeper has poultry, not one will 
be left alive, while the rest of his 
stock—and the servants—will have 
stampeded. And the beekeeper him. 


self will be well advised to follow the) 
example. 


For a creature of its size, whom, 
single sting will kill within a minut 
to join the opposition against be, 
would seem @ most unwise proceeding; 
yet the mouse has done so, and ha, 
moreover, gained quite an important 
position. It is only recently that i 
took this course; from the date, in 
fact, the modern hive came into use, 
This hive has usually a long narroy 
aperture and a gently sloping alighting. 
board, and it gave the mouse th 
opportunity it had been waiting far, 
It is not the aperture and alighting 
board alone that help; the whok 
interior of the modern hive might haw 


been arranged for this animal’s con} 


venience. It is surprising throu 
what a@ narrow opening & mouse ca 
squeeze once it has made up its mini 
to doso. Finding itself inside the bes 
stronghold, one would have though 
that the next desire of this “ we, 


sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastie,” af 


susceptible to stings, would have bea 
to get out. But not a bit of it; ani 
there are two reasons for this. Th 
first is that the inside offers an ide 
home: in the square corners ani 
behind the dummies and other arrange 
ments the mouse soon finds a spt 
where the bees cannot reach it, ani 
in the felt and coverings over tht 
frames (vests and old shirts and jumpen 
as often as not) it can make a snug, 
warm, entirely bee-proof nest. Th 
second is that it only tries this gam 
in winter when the bees are quiescent. 

And while the mouse is in residenc, 
what damage does it do? On the 
face of it, not a great deal. It eats 
wax and honey and makes a sa 
wreckage of some of the combs, but 
the bees could repair all this in th 
spring: it litters part of the hive 
with excreta and with bits of chews 
felt, but these could be cleared out 
later. Its real power as an opponell 
lies in @ factor over which it has 00 
control—its smell. Bees are pr 
foundly affected by smells. The smell 
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of ordinary carbolic will subdue them 
as effectively as smoke, or else in- 
furiate them—one of the two—and 
they probably dislike the smell of a 
mouse more than anything else. For 
instance, if @ swarm is put in an 
empty hive where a mouse has been, 
they will leave it. I do not blame 
them; I remember I had a mouse 
for about a week in a barrel of apples, 
and the stench from that barrel was 
| appalling. So when, faintly at first, 
but growing stronger, the smell of 
mouse comes to them and mixes with 
the sweet smell of honey, an unrest 
comes over the winter cluster; and 
as the smell increases so does the un- 
rest. Wintering is a difficult process 
» for the bee-—rest and quiet are essen- 
When a mouse is present they 
get neither; they move about and 
Breeding, which should 
begin early in the year, is neglected, 
and by the spring, when new blood 
should be ready to take the place of 
fold, there is none. Probably the 
) stock will die off or be robbed out ; 
it may even commit suicide by leaving 
) the hive en masse. 

I have only had one mouse in my 
hives. I had learnt that an aperture 
of three-eighths of an inch was safe 
and I measured all my apertures 
before tucking down the hives for 
H winter. On that account I never 
suspected a mouse when the occupants 
of one hive began to come out when 
the other hives were quiet. In the 
spring it was robbed out, and when 
I examined it I found the mouse’s 
nest (the mouse itself had had the 
foresight to depart before warm weather 
gave vigour to the bees.) Perhaps 
the wood of the entrance had warped. 
I never measured it again, so cannot 
say. The extent of the depredations 
of the mouse can be judged by the 
jfact that all appliance-makers now 
| Provide special, perforated entrance 
slides to keep them out. 


_It is hardly possible to draw up a 
list of enemies without mentioning the 
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bear, if only to congratulate bees on 
his disappearance from most parts of 
the world. His strength, climbing 
abilities, and love of honey must 
have made him in his day one of their 
most dangerous antagonists; but to 
include the goat is, perhaps, stretching 
things a little too far. However, a 
goat was once an enemy of my bees, 
so I am going to include it, even if 
only to expose this particular animal. 
Her name was Letty and she be- 
longed to my wife. We had agreed 
before her purchase that she should 
be kept tethered in a part of the 
garden away from my orchard and 
apiary. To my mind, Letty had the 
eyes of a degraded satyr, malevolent 
and baleful, but my wife and child 
always regarded her as the sweetest 
thing and lavished a lot of affection 
on her. In return, sometimes, but 
not often, Letty gave them about 
a cupful of milk. Being feminine, 
Letty’s one ambition was to get into 
that part of the garden where she 
was not allowed, and eat of the fruit- 
trees whereof it was commanded that 
she should not eat. The orchard was 
@ planting of young dessert apple, 
pear and plum trees, and one afternoon, 
not long after we had got her, Letty 
broke loose. She went, of course, 
straight to my orchard, and when I 
discovered her escape she had done all 
she wanted. Quite half the trees were 
stripped of their bark—or almost so— 
and with satanic instinct she had 
selected those trees I prized the most. 
Their bark must have contained some 
tonic element ; for when I found Letty 
she was leaping on the hives like a 
chamois. With her four hoofs gathered 
together she would spring from the 
top of one hive to the top of another, 
making little circles and aggressive, 
playful motions of her head before 
each take-off. Three of the hives had 
been overturned and the others had 
been rocked to and fro. The modern 
hive is a fearful thing to upset; the 
combs are not static as in a skep, but 
hang loosely: when the hive is over- 
Cc 
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turned they smash and pile up like 
a telescoped train. 

With murder, deliberate and pre- 
meditated, in my heart I chased her, 
and she danced away with fawn-like 
playfulness. I am sorry now that I 
did so. I think, in a few minutes 
more, the wildly searching bees might 
have found her. I would they had ! 

Bees dislike sweating horses, and 
they are said to dislike red-haired 
people. I know about the sweating 
horses from painful experience, but 
not about red-haired people. Un- 
fortunately I have never had a red- 
haired friend or I would have taken 
him—or her (so dead am I to chivalry 
when it comes between me and the 
study of my bees)—to see my hives so 
that I could note the reaction of the 
bees. But I once had a gardener 
whose hair was of the real authentic 
flaming hue and he refused point- 
blank to do any work near the hives, 
saying he couldn’t abide being near 
bees—so there may be something in it. 
However, it is with the enemies of bees 
that I am dealing, and not the enemies 
of red-haired men and horses. 


Birds cannot enter hives, nor can 
they tear them to pieces. The bees’ 
larders and children are _ therefore 
safe from them. Only the honey- 
bird has solved what for the rest is 
an insuperable problem. I think the 
habits of this bird are fairly well 
known by now, for they have been 
described in many books. I could 
not say whether it is a common 
species in Africa or not ; for a normal 
honey-bird and a honey-bird that has 
discovered a bees’ nest are two en- 
tirely different creatures, and I regret 
to say I was only interested in the 
latter. The former is so quiet and 
insignificant that, unless one were an 
ornithologist, one might come across 
it a dozen times a day without realising 
it. Always, when a honey-bird has 
come to me with its imperious summons 
I have had one or more natives with 
me; in fact, it has always been a 
native who has apprised me of the 
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bird’s arrival and come running w 
(almost as excited as the bird itsolf\ 
with the news, “‘ honey-bird come,” 
And a native has always done the 
trailmg—I have merely followed th 
native. Whether it is necessary o@ 
not I do not know, but the native 
keeps up ® continual whistling and 
falsetto chattering. I dare say it # 
necessary ; for the bird must often 
unable to see its followers, and this 


ludicrous noise will tell it that they J 


are on the job. Without the bird’ 
own cries, also, it would be impossible 
to go on, for it is more often heard 
than seen. In fact the two, the 
follower and the bird, go more by 
sound than sight. With one exception 


the honey-birds always brought mef 


to a bees’ nest. The exception wa 


when I called the expedition off afterf 
three miles. I had to get to a certain 


place that day and could no longer spar 
the time. Piteous remonstrances (ot 


bad language) from the bird, and ver 
nearly mutiny from the natives werf 

and I 
pa cour 


the result. 
As everybody knows, the honey: 


bird always gots its rake-off from thf) ' 
native in the shape of a grubby bith) in Ma 


> Same 


of comb. This is not due to any sens 
of gratitude on the native’s part, but 
to a belief that, if the bird’s service 
go unrequited, it will not be a bee 
nest that the culprit is guided t 
next time but a coiled-up puff-adder 
or & waiting lion. 

The tit is the only other bird that 
displays any particular intelligence i 
the campaign against the bee. The 
tit must therefore come first among 
the feathered enemies of bees il 
Britain. Its scheme is simple, but it 
is a scheme, which is mcre than cal 
be said for the rest. It generally 
operates in winter and its method ist 
hop on to the alighting-board and tap 
at the door with its beak. In respon% 
to this summons a lethargic guard wil, 
in due course, appear. As soon as sht 
appears she will be gobbled up, ad 
the tapping will be resumed. Guard 
after guard responds until the tit he 
had its fill, The tit is a small bir 
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and the amount of bees it consumes at 
one session is not extravagant, but once 
started these visits will be made every 
day and several times a day, and the 
‘drain on bee life may prevent a proper 
wintering. A beekeeper really has no 
Fexcuse for letting tits take his bees ; 
a piece of netting would stop them. 
The trouble is the beekeeper never 
does think tits are taking his bees, 
because the tits are clever enough not 


r ‘ to do it while he is watching. I used 


‘to be at my hives early and late, and 
‘never saw @ tit there. It was a fall 
of snow that gave the game away. 

There, in front of each hive, was the 

spoor of the tit and the bare mark 


n)) where it had stood, tapping. 


| Perhaps I am wrong in giving the 
/tit solo credit for this bright idea. 
Sparrows sometimes play the same 


inf)» game, and when sparrows start they 


are worse than tits. But I think the 


) sparrows are merely plagiarists. 

| Before I started beekeeping I was 
> (and still am) extremely fond of birds, 
sand I had a particularly soft spot for 


yf. 2 couple of pairs of fly-catchers; I 
\ used to look out anxiously for them 


ite in May. 


They always nested in the 
Hsame place: one in the ivy against 
a wall and the other behind a trellis 
iby the house. (One year the latter 


built into their nest some string to 


which was attached a yellow label 
Smarked Is. 11$d. It hung down 
exactly like a neatly tied-on price 
ticket, but the nest was not for 
sale.) Then I got my bees, and 
later, when I was watching their hive, 
I saw one of my friends sitting de- 
)murely on a branch. Every now and 


itf/ then it would fly off for a short dis- 


tance, flutter in the air, and come 
back to its branch, and I soon saw, 
to my horror, that what it was doing 
was nabbing my bees. At that period 
» each bee of my one hive was like a 
drop of blood to me, and a heavy 
strain was put on my affection for the 
fly-eatchers. Sometimes one would 
Operate and sometimes more, and the 
fly-catcher, in spite of its small size 
and demure, soulful expression, is a 
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tremendous eater. In later seasons 
when I had more hives I did not 
mind—or at least, only winced slightly 
—when I saw a bee taken, and 
my old affection for the fly-catchers 
returned. 

The swallow is too quick in its move- 
ments for anyone to be able to make 
@ sworn accusation against it. Watch- 
ing them, I have had strong sus- 
picions. But they are said to prefer 
smaller insects, so we will give the 
swallow the benefit of the doubt; 
though it is well known that bees 
sometimes chase them: away. There 
is no doubt, however, about the 
butcher-bird; a stocktaking of its 
larders reveals that it prefers bee to 
almost any other meat. 

The domestic fowl is more sinned 
against than sinning. Bees and fowls 
seem to get on very well together 
until some major disaster happens to 
the bees—then they usually blame 
the fowls for it. Ducks are in a 
different category, and individuals be- 
come very ‘ fond of ’ bees. 

A reptile creeps in here. In several 
other countries reptiles, including such 
creatures as lizards and chameleons, 
would need a chapter to themselves, 
but in Britain only one representative 
of this class has joined the opposition, 
in whose ranks it is a hard but very 
inconspicuous worker. The toad takes 
up permanent quarters near or under 
a hive, and in its quiet, unobtrusive 
way takes a heavy toll. It syste- 
matically gathers in a large portion 
of those bees that, heavy with honey, 
fall short of the alighting-board at their 
first landing effort. It may live and 
feast there for months without even the 
most observant beekeeper spotting it. 


Coming to the insect world, we find 
a formidable gathering ready to op- 
press, rob, waylay, or slaughter the 
bee. Paradoxically, one of the bee’s 
worst enemies is the bee itself (man- 
kind is in a similar position, only 
more so). Selfless, loyal to the death 
in respect of its own colony, if oppor- 
tunity offers, the bee will attack and 
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massacre other colonies for the base 
purpose of loot—not for itself, of 
course, but for the communal stores of 
its own city. 

But I have already dealt in some 
detail with robber bees, so will pass 
on to that pest of bee and bee- 
keeper, that pirate and highwayman, 
that thief and brigand, that yellow 
curse—the wasp. By inclination the 
wasp is not a fighter, though when it 
does fight it is more than a match 
for any bee. It relies more on agility, 
combined, when necessary, with brute 
strength. At dodging and swerving 
it is in a class by itself—in its dealings 
with bees, that is. In its dealings with 
man it is rather at a loss. Picnickers 
may admire (or the reverse) its agility 
when they try to squash it with a 
spoon, and they may crow when they 
pin this artful dodger with a knife 
brought slowly down, but whether 
they get it or not, they do not witness 
the wasp’s true form. To witness 
this they must see it dodging a line 
of oncoming bees and getting into a 
hive, and out again fully laden. With 
man the wasp gets an _ inferiority 
complex. It may not convey that 
impression when it is stealing the jam 
even as we lift it to our lips, but I am 
sure it has. Those sudden movements 
upset it ; all in all it deals very adroitly 
with descending spoons and knives, 
but it cannot anticipate every move- 
ment of its adversary as it does when 
dealing with bees. 

With men wasps are not aggressive 
—at least, I rarely found them so, 
and I used to chivy them about a 
lot. Treatment that would have 
brought blind fury to a bee left the 
wasp still without any desire to get its 
own back. But there was one summer 
when the wasps were particularly 
bad. To give some idea of their 


phenomenal numbers I may state, 


that they ate a considerable portion 
of my study—or rather chewed it off 
and took it away for their nests. 
I had a large outside study in the 
orchard made of Columbian cedar, 
which is a strong, light wood that 
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requires no paint or preservatives, 
Even the roof was tiled with wooden 
tiles of cedar. In previous seasons 
the wasps had not touched it, but 
this year there was not a square inch 
left ungnawed. The whole outside 
appearance of the study was altered; 
the smooth finish of the wood had 
given place to a mat, uneven surface 
like the surface of a slab of cheese 
gnawed by mice. 

I had been all over the countryside 
with a tin of cyanide destroying scores 
of nests. It seemed to make no 
difference ; the brutes came in ever. 
increasing numbers to _ the hives, 
Every morning the bees reinforced 
their guards. Phalanxes of them 


turned out, cold and miserable and fF 


apprehensive, soon after it was light. 
But the wasps were always there first. 
The bee is not an early riser, or at 
any rate does not like to go out until 
the chill is off the day, and by the 


time the guards had got warmed up ff 
wasps were tottering down the alighting- F 
board heavy and almost helpless with 
the honey they had filched. As the — a hiv 
day wore on things got worse. The J 
foragers returning with full cargos — 
never knew if they would be able to § 


make theshort journey up the alighting. 
board to the entrance without being 
cut in two for the sake of their laden 
abdomens. The ground in front of 
the hives became littered with the 
top halves of severed bees. And | 
could do nothing about it. I laid the 
usual bottle-traps baited with bee 
and other stuff, which caught a few— 
in fact, a lot—but it made no difference. 
A feeling of baffled fury possessed me; 
for I loved my bees and liked to s 
them working, happy and uninter 
rupted. Going to the bee-shed one 
morning I found that the wasps had 
discovered that also. They had got 
at some honey that was stored inside, 
and great was their delight. The 
place was stiff with them. I got busy 
with a swatter, and no doubt wielded 
it in a manner that gave some expres 
sion to my pent-up feelings. I mowed 
them down, and they fell like corn before 
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the sickle. Then one stung me on 
the neck. I went on with my work, 
but that sting was a signal. Two 
more stung me a second later, and 
after that most of those that were 
left—and there were still many— 
came for me. It was a striking trans- 
formation; one moment their only 
ambition had been to get away from 
me, the next to get at me. I was 
enveloped in a cloud of them when 
I turned and slammed the door and 
' ran. I was soon back, this time with 
' a veil and a tin of Flit. I found them 
' still in the same mind, but I was now 


. — able to cope with them. That is the 


only occasion I have ever known 
wasps really to lose their tempers and 
' to act in concert, and I have waged 


. | bitter war on them for many years. 


' Luckily for bees, wasps are omni- 
» vorous and live largely on insects, 
> and insects in a masticated form are 
) the diet of their young, so that while 
_ some are plundering the hives others 
are out hunting. Were entire colonies 
| of wasps to make concerted attacks on 
| a hive—as bees do—the hive could 
' not withstand them. 

| It is a rather dreadful world into 
| which the bee launches itself when it 
leaves the hive on its proper occasions. 
The insect world is bad enough for 
| us, with creatures to bite, sting, and 
» torment us, poison our food, give us 
| diseases, eat our crops, clothes and 
| houses, and even live on our bodies, 
_ but we are spared the ordeal of having 
them strike us down and devour us. 
We can, for instance, instead of fleeing 
for our lives, stay and admire the 
iridescent colours and darting flight 
of that voracious rover of the air, the 
dragon-fly, or devil’s darning needle. 
But to an insect it means death. 
Those it has marked cannot escape ; 
it is too swift. Even the wasp—its 
dodging will not help, nor will its 
strength : it will be torn to pieces like 
a lamb by a hyena. In this it is but 
meeting with its deserts, but the 
unoffending bee gets the same treat- 
ment. How many bees the dragon- 
fly takes it is impossible to say. The 
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bees go forth, and in the evening so 
many (like our bombers during the 
war) fail to return. Which enemy 
has accounted for them can never be 
known. 

Half hidden at the edge of her frail 
and diabolical creation of woven silk 
waits the spider. The spider’s web, 
strong as it is—and for a thing so 
tenuous it is very strong—could no 
more hold a normal bee than the 
netting we put over raspberries could 
hold a mastiff. Yet the spider snares 
and kills a large number. Once, 
among the brambles, I saw a dead 
bee in a spider’s web, and curiosity 
prompted me to make a search. The 
brambles were full of webs and about 
one in five held a bee. There was a 
large area of brambles, so the mortality 
amongst the bees must have been 
heavy. True, they were mostly old 
bees, but to their communities they 
were cargo vessels carrying a full load 
and capable—but for the spider—of 
carrying many more. It is important 
—if one is an insect—to get out of a 
spider’s web quickly. If one fails at 
the first attempt and takes a rest, the 
spider runs out and bites and then 
runs back again. The bite, as a bite, 
is nothing much; but poison that 
will bring partial paralysis has been 
injected. The spider, if she wished, 
could bite in certain spots which would 
bring death speedily. But she does 
not wish ; web-weaving spiders either 
bind their prey or benumb it. They 
do not want it dead; they wish to 
suck the living blood. 

Spiders’ webs are found everywhere, 
but they are more numerous in 
brambles than anywhere else. At 
certain seasons the bees work the 
brambles, and very exacting work it is. 
To get to the majority of the flowers 
they must penetrate into thickets and 
force their way through rough leaves 
and prickly branches. This tears their 
coats and frays their wings and tires 
them. The first web a bee goes into 
merely amounts to a mishap for the 
spider; she must make her web 
anew. The bee gets out, goes home 
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with her load, and comes back again. 
At the end of a day of honey-gathering 
any bee is tired, and if she has been 
working brambles she is exhausted. 
It is during those last journeys of the 
day that she falls a victim. Perhaps 
she fights a long, hard fight in a web, 
and, getting free at last, blunders 
straightway into another. This is the 
end. There is no more strength left 
in her. Her course is run, and the 
spider sucks her blood. 

A rather surprising thing about the 
spider is that it is, without a doubt, 
almost completely brainless. Its ac- 
tions are, to employ an over-used and 
often misused word, instinctive. For 
example, having made one burrow it 
is incapable of making another if 
that is destroyed, simply because its 
routine does not normally include the 
making of more than one burrow in 
one season. The species that bind 
their prey will as industriously tie 
up a bit of paper mechanically agitated 
as they will an insect, and those that 
carry their young with them can never 
—even after carrying them for seven 
months—distinguish their own children 
from the children of others. Yet at 
one time in their history an ancestor 
had the brains to think out and 
develop an entirely new way of getting 
its food. 

But perhaps the brainlessness of 
spiders is not so strange as might 
appear at first sight. It is a popular 
misconception that species, over long 
periods of time, develop and improve. 
More often than not they do the 
opposite. Evolution can subtract as 
well as add. Even with men, one can 
perceive at times the beginning of a 
process whereby intelligence gives place 
to custom. In many remote villages 
the inhabitants pursue their ways 
according to a fixed routine which 
alters not, however desirable altera- 
tion may be. Assuming that no inter- 
ference or stimulation came from 
the outside world, it would not take 
a million years for this routine to 
become instinctive and for the think- 
ing power of the villagers to disappear. 
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In almost any club, among the elderly 
members, are some whose set, up. 
deviating habits are in the first stag 
of becoming instinctive. 

Anyway, the first spider was a 
original thinker and ingenious withal, 
and hit upon the plan of using the 
silk-producing organ, given it to make 
cocoons for its eggs, to fashion a 
snare. What happened was inevitable, 
The art, which demanded the greatest 
skill and precision, was passed on from 
generation to generation—like many 
of our own handicrafts—auntil it became 
a habit, done without thought. And 
once the web was made there was 
nothing for the spider to do except 
to sit and wait. Food came auto. 
matically, or it did not. 
case there was nothing to do about it. 
Nature takes away what is not em- 
ployed, and the spider now had no 
occasion to use its brain. The female, 
dominant before as with most insects, 
became aggressively so, and developed 
her baser appetites instead of her 
brain. She relegated: the male to 


more interesting than her usual victims. 
And there she sits today, this unworthy 
descendant of a brilliant thinker, 
waiting for her orgies, sadistic, glut. 
tonous—and brainless. 

Somebody, some time, must have 
started the rumour that the death’s- 
head moth is one of the greatest of 
all enemies of bees. At the beginning 
of my efforts at beekeeping, when | 
read every book or pamphlet, ancient 
or modern, about bees that I could 
get hold of, I remember being most 
impressed by a writer who described 
dramatically the paralysis of fear 
that came upon the bees when this 
dreaded visitor approached. What 
it did, or intended to do, when inside 
was not mentioned. If hives really 
did attract this rare and valuable 
moth in any numbers, beekeeping 
would be a more paying proposition 
than it is today. 

Ants come into the list, though i 
talking about ants we are on rather 
difficult ground. One cannot lump 
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‘long list of Latin names so as to 
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them together; for the various and 
innumerable species differ so much 
the one from the other in character 
and mode of life that at tho ends of 
the scale we have creatures as diver- 
gent as a rabbit from a man-eating 
tiger, or @ primitive Red Indian from 
a university professor. ‘“‘Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard,”’ is pertinent advice 
only if the sluggard is told which 
ant to go to. If the sluggard went to 


' the species Anergates, for instance, 


he would come back with the con- 


' viction that he was leading far too 
> strenuous a life and ought to ease up 
I a little ; 


for Anergates is too tired 
even to walk about in its own home 


» and has to be carried by slaves. And 
. either : 


there are others, of course, just as 
But 


distinguish the varieties that trouble 


| bees from those that are mnocent. 
veloped 


' the larger, fiereer forms of the kinds 


Luckily, in Britain we have none of 


that turn law-abiding people out of 


| their houses in other countries and 
| doubtless deal very summarily with 
' colonies of bees, but all the same our 
| tiny indigenous varieties can do a lot 
| of damage on occasion. 


The important thing, for the bees, 


| is to keep away the single ants, the 
wandering scouts. 
| gets inside, 


If one of these 
and out again, others 
will come, and soon there will be a 


regular column marching to and from 


the hive, with which the bees are 
quite unable to cope. They cannot 
sting these minute creatures, and it 
would make little difference if they 


| could; they can only worry some of 


them and try to pull them away, and 
while they are doing this scores of 
others are marching past. It is not 
a a rule the bee’s fault. She keeps 


| the wandering scout away from her 


front door, but the ants are small, 
and the modern hive is full of little 
crevices. It is through these that the 
columns go. Provided no grass is 
allowed to touch the hive the scouts 
can be kept away by cups of water 
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or paraffin under the hive legs, or 
bands of sticky paper wrapped round 
them, but once a real procession has 
started, tho ants usually manage to 
fill in the one or bridge the other with 
their dead bodies. 

Ants constitute a serious problem 
only when their nests are close and 
numerous. Ordinarily, the nests can 
be found and destroyed. The bulk of 
their looting takes place before they 
are discovered. The beekeeper studies 
the front of the hive; that little 
brown column working so industriously 
through a chink at the back escapes 
notice. 

On summer evenings a small, greyish 
moth may sometimes be seen hovering 
about the hives. It dances and 
flutters first in front of one hive, and 
then another. Whether or not it is 
studying the number and disposition 
of the guards [ do not know, but 
suddenly it drops on to the alighting- 
board of one of the hives and with a 
couple of twists and turns dodges 
through the aperture. The guards 
look a bit bewildered and run about 
questingly, but soon other suspicious 
characters engage their attention and 
the incident passes from their minds. 
The wax-moth is now inside and is 
mingling boldly with a crowd of bees 
who, for the present, pay not the 
slightest attention. I admire the way 
bees concentrate on their work, but 
I wish those inside would occasionally 
pay a little more attention to the shady 
characters that get in ; they would save 
themselves a lot of trouble later on. 

The wax-moth, brazen as it is, does 
not stay too long among these pre- 
occupied creatures; it wanders away 
to the quiet, secluded parts of the 
hive, and in the bits of wax on the 
frame tops, and in the corners and 
on the floorboards, lays eggs. After 
that I suppose it dodges its way out 
again, though I have never seen it. 
Soon the eggs hatch out and a little 
army of minute grubs burrows tunnels 
all along the combs in the midriff. 
They line these tunnels with silk so 
that the bees find it difficult to get at 
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them, and as they tunnel they cat 
wax, pollen, honey, and, at times, the 
babies in the nurseries. Even so, it 
is difficult to understand how their 
race endured before man started bee- 
keeping. They are troublesome crea- 
tures to deal with, but the bees do 
deal with them. In a normal hive not 
one lives to perpetuate its species. 

The movable - comb hive, however, 
allows the beekeeper to store combs 
from season to season. In time he 
accumulates a vast number, half of 
them black, mouldy, and fit only for 
the fire. Yet, as a rule, he will no 
more part with even the worst of 
them than a miser will part with his 
coins. This is a harmless idiosyncrasy 
provided he stores them securely ; 
if he does not, if he leaves the smallest 
aperture, the wax-moth will get in 
and reduce the lot to riddled, powdery 
wreckage. This may be the best 
thing that could happen to many of 
the combs, but it means a big increase 
later in the wax-moth population and 
a lot more work for the bees. 

Finally, mention must be made of 
parasites, but I will not dwell on this 
unpleasant subject. Bees are the 
cleanest of all creatures, but they are 
by no means immune. There is a 
fly in Africa something like a horse- 
fly, and this attacks human beings. 
It only gives a slight ‘ bite,’ which 
among so many biting insects is not 
particularly noticed. It does not really 
bite at all but lays an egg under 
the skin, which hatches and develops 
into a maggot of about the size of a 
peanut. There is nothing to be done 
about it until the maggot is ready to 
emerge, when what is now a large 
abscess bursts. Having had one in 
my arm I can vouch for the intense 
and increasing agony after the egg 
hatches out and the maggot moves 
about inside. There are two known 
flies that attack bees in exactly the 
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same way, though tho maggot i 
correspondingly larger and causes the 
death of the bee, probably from pain 
and wasting, before it emerges. The 
bee also has a louse—or what is calle; 
a bee louse (its other name is Brayh 
Cocca). It lays its eggs in the combs 
and only fastens itself (very firmly) 
on to the bee when full grown, or 
nearly so. It is about the size of a 
pin’s head, which would correspond 
to something the size of a crab with 
us. The worst parasite of all is the 
drone, but the bees love this parasite 
and suffer him gladly—for a time. 


In examining this list—which is far 
from complete—two facts, I think, 
stand out: (1) that the bee has more 
enemies, and from a _ wider lass, 
than any other creature ; and (2) that 
the majority of these enemies ar 
such only because the bee stores 
honey. In restricting themselves solely 
to a diet of the essence of cortain 


flowers and their pollen, which is fF . 
available only for a few months in f 


the year and not always then, bees, 
it seems to me, have set themselves 
an unnecessary handicap. The other 
social insects have no such limitation; 
there is, for instance, very little that 
ants will not eat, and if we include 
the termites, practically nothing at 
all except stone and metal. On the 
other hand, bees are almost the only 
creatures that can get food from 
flowers, so there is no competition at 
the source. But, personally, I am 
aghast at the hazardous existence 
they lead, owing to the cupidity this 
food of theirs excites in others, and 
sometimes I wish that they did not 
store up honey at all. Speaking from 
a selfish point of view, we could do 
without it now that sugar is available; 
but we could not do without fruit, 
and except the bees work the flowers, 
the fruit tree blossoms but in vain. 
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